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“HusH! IT 13 ONLY 1,” THE STRANGER SAID, AS IVY APPROACHED THE CASEMENT, 


THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS, | previously; but some time that evening they{ “Ivy,” said the old witch-like woman, without 
expected him back. } turning her head, “can you see anything of the 








Ee | Ivy was always glad to see the old men/| master yeb$ Is your grandfather coming ?’ 
OHAPTER L | return tc the lonely dwelling where they lived;| Ivy strained her eyes through the twilight, 
3 ; | tor hia wife, the grandmother, was but sorry | and pressed her forehead againat the diamond- 
IVY S STRANGE SURROUNDINGS, | company for & girl of nineteen like Ivy Moas. vanes of the window. She could desery nothing 
SUMMER time, But how unlike summer ! | Old Mrs, Moss sat crouching over the hearth | bat the leaden ucdulations of the downs, Not 


even an alder or # gorse bush to-night seemed 
visible from the kitchen lattice. 
No,” she answered slowly, “I can see no one 


Although mid-June, the day was dull and! toasting slices of bread. There was a bright fire 
ireary enough ; and now that the afternoon was | burning in the grate; the tea-pot, covered with 
past and the evening come the rain washed | a covy, stood ready within the fender. 





| 
opioualy over the lattices of Dall Cottage. | She—the grandmother—was a very lean and | at present—it is so wild and misty out-of-doors 
Upstairs the floors and woodwork creaked | witch-like sort of person, with drab, lined, colour- | everywhere, But I can hear the sea just faintly; 
weirdly as the wind went rushing round the | less cheeks, and nut-cracker nose and chin. | cannot you, granny §” 
house; the ill-fitting windows rattled; and} She was generally nervous and low-spirited,; ‘‘ Bother the eea!” said the old woman dis 
s‘range hollow wailing sounds came floating | and made Ivy herself shudder sometimes of an | conteutedly ; and went on with her toasting 


‘own the chimneys. evening, with the horrible nervous fancies which | muttering to herselt the while, 

Ivy herself atood at the kitchen window, | possessed her. The young girl, indeed, was not “{ declare it’s half-past sevev,” she croaked 
gszing out disconsolately over the sage-gray | particularly fond of her grandmother, though | presently, with an upward glance at vhe dingy 
cowns, all bleared and troubled-looking in the | she was always dutiful enough in her demeanour | old eight-day clock, standing well back in its 
-Acap and gusty twilight. | towards the dame, | shadowy niche. “ The toast will be as cold as » 
_ She was watching for the return of her} For what, brought up as Ivy had been from stone, aud the tea all of a stew, before we 
grandfather, old Daniel Moss, the master of Dell | infancy, could she know of the skeleton which | can-———” 
voitage, He had left his home a few days| dwelt in its cupboard at Dell Cottage! | “Ah, here is grandfather at last 1” Ivy inter- 
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rupted, in a brightening tone ; and when the old 
man had reached the gate in the low flint wall 
which surrounded the garden at Del! Cottage, 
Ivy opened the green front door and flew down 
the cinder-path to mest him, 

She kissed him heartily—why not ! 

She had not then learned that he had wronged 
her because be loved her. She knew.only that 
he was the one true friend she had ever known ; 
the one kind relative she had ever known; 
indeed the only parent she had ever known or 
could rémember. 

. And so, remembering no other—believing that 
she possessed no other—the gir! looked up to and 
loved the old man in those careless days of youth 
as a child in its simplicity looks up to and reveres 
ite natural guardian. 

"The train was late, dear, and the carrier, too 
was late,” explained the grandfather, ‘It was 
past seven o'clock when he eet me down at the 

ross-roads,” 

They were more than five miles distant from 
the town of Bleakferry; and whenever they 
desired to get thither from Dell Cotbage, which 
stood completely isolated, the carrier's cart was 
the usual medium. 

The old man went upstairs with his parcels 
and his carpet-beg, and soon came down to tea in 
hie home-staying clothes. 22) (4 

The bony rod hand of the old woman trembled 
visibly ag she gave him his cup; and the old 
man emiled. 

‘I fear you are nervous to-night, Emma,” he 
suggested, kindly. 

‘J ano, Daniel,” she answered sulle ot 
alwaye am when you come home to Dell “Ze 
in the twilight of an evening.” 

* Poor old Erama!” said he in ihe same kind 
way; and then added, thoughtfully, “yes, I 
have been rather busy these last few days———” 

“I wish you wouldn’t!” ehe cried oud 
shrilly. And covered her old witch-face with 
ber hands, 

Tea finished, the crockery and tray pub away, 
the candles lighted, and the fire replenished, the 


grandmother, observing that there was a pile of }- 


linen to be sorted and folded, left Ivy and her 
grandfather in the kitchen together, 

The clean linev at Dell Cottage was kept im- 
maculste in a huge mahogany chest of drawera, 
with massive brass ring-shaped handles, which 
stood behind the door inthe parlour—a diemal 
reom, facing the east, and seeming always cold, 
earthy, and silent like a vault, 

The linea, however, was the grandmother's 
pride, and the drawers in the huge mahogapy 
chest were crammed full of it, 

She would sometimes crouch before those heavy 
open drawers for hours together, marking, folding, 
arranging, re-arranging, and putting in carefully 
fresh muslin bags of dried lavender, 

But if ever ivy happened to come vaawares 
upon her kneeling there before these open 
drawers in the parlour, the old woman would om 
them all up with a bang, shutting them awiftly 
one after another, and locking them in a kind of 
nervous haste. 

When Ivy and her grandfather were alone, she 
perched herself upon his knee; ard he just 
touching her emonth dark hair—it was beautiful 
dark soft hair, he sometimes fold her, purple- 
black as a a grow’s wing—said quietly,— 

“Now I wonder what my little Ivy is think- 
ing off A pevay for her thoughts, or are they 
worth more?” 

Ivy could feel the blood going upward to ber 
ears and forehead. She laughed a trifle un- 
easily. 

“I wae thinking—I was thinking tha» you 
sre lookivg unusually tired to-night, grandfather,” 
she answered as earnestly as she could. 

“No, Ivy, You were not thinking that I 
was watching you all tea-time,” aaid the old 
man, gravely. 

On the impulse of the moment she exclaimed : 

“You are right, dear grandfather. I have not 
tald you exactly the truth,” 

And she dropped her head upon his shoulder, 
ehyly ; and gathered his hand contritely into 

own, 

“Tell me the truth now, then, dear,” he nai, 


** Grandfather, I—I wae thinkivg that—that I 
ought to tell you something, confess something. 
That is the truth,” she answered, very low. 

‘Yes, my. good little girl?” And the old 
man waited. : Bufe 

“I think you ought to hear about somethivg 
that happened to-day—this afternoon, in fact.” » 

“Well, let me hear it, Ivy,” said the grand- 
father ; “and afterwards, dear, you shall get me 
my pipe and grog.” 

“You kpow,”. she - somewhat lamely, 
“the sand-pits on the downs, don’t you, where 
the turf aod the broom hang over and form a 
sort of bower 1” . +s 

“OF course, Ivy. And did you see any 
rabbits there to-day. The sand-pits swarm with 
them,” 

“ Numbers—hundreds, I should say. And 
graodfather,” she faltered, “I also saw some- 
thing else.” 

“ And what was that, Ivy?” 7 

She drew a quick b and answered, hur- 
riedly : 

“A young man—a stranger—a gentleman |” 

She felt the old man start, as ifa spasm had 


almost insensibly : 
** Ab last! 
pase at last 1” 
Yet it may be that Ivy was thistakén'} for i 
the neat moment he was saying aa quietly end 
tly as before, 4 ry * wie hatin: 
“ And did he—this aigetge young man— 
to you, Ivy, dear q »” ? pate Bt by sap 
“Fes, grandfathers {Titwam like thie. I wal 
out om-the dowuse for s blow, 


su So as fastasI could I ran down into thé” 
sa fe for shelter, Ofcourse, 1 never dreamed 
of findigg anybody thére. However, in the 








this young man. 
. But I really cannot remez 


i Late” i in the old man, sadly. “And 


© understood him to say that he was an 
& leadecape painter, and that. he was 
‘pieturé to be called ‘A Summer Storm 






-@ particular bit of sky to put 
into ‘he hed come out on to the 
downs io the hope of finding it overhead. He 
says ths he ia Very fond of the South-west of 

,, aed has taken rooms for the summer at 
alle 
Ps ~-with the Burdens ?” 


“Yeu, He arcived there from London, I think 
he said, the day before yesterday. He seems to 
be enchanted. with Breezy Point and the scenery 
bereabout.” 

** Did he tell you his name!” 

“Yes, grandfather. Ronald Dundas,” 

“A good pame—a good Scotch name,” eaid 
the old man thoughtfully. ‘“ Aod, Ivy, my dar- 
ling, did you "—with something, she thought, like 


yours 1” 

“Tt seemed to me that I ought to, you know, 

preemn when he asked me if I would. He 
ad told me his. And of course I,said it was 
Moss—Ivy Mose.” 

* What—and what did he say then /” 

This time she felt certain—it was not mere 
fauey—that there were accents of real distress in 
the voice of the old man, her grandfather, 

“ All that he said was,” speaking very slowly : 
“ Moes—Mose, And so your name is Moss }” 

"Ah |” said the old man then. Aad fell to 
thinking deeply. 

 Grandfather,”spoke Ivy, timidly, “should I 
again meet this Mr, Dundas out on the downs, 
painting or anything, shall I recognize him, speak 
to him—or would yon rather that I did not! I 
should like to do what is right and proper.” 

“Frankly, ‘Ivy, «inee.-you ask me, I would 
rather that you did not,” the old man answered, 
with a slow and wistful emile that she did not 





pently. 


understand, “ But since matters between you 
have gone thus far, 1 do not quite see how you 


seized him ; aud che fancied too that he muttered, dark 


are to avoid doingso. You are sure that he is a 
gentleman!” said the grandfather anxioualy, 
And Ivy answered confidently : 
“Quite eure.” / 
Surely if gentlemen walked the earth’ this 
Ronald Dandas thust be one | ~~’ -..4 
“Well, I would not, if I were you, Ivy, go near 
the sand-pite again; at any rate not for the 
present,” her grandfather said after a short 
silence. ‘ It might appear to him, you know, a» 
.if-—-aa if—well, as. if you gone. there on..pur- 


Pr Ob, no! I shall certainly nobt-go’ near the 
sand-pite again,” onswered Ivy, laughing and 
reddening, * unless 1 am obliged-—” 

She stopped. 

Grandfather, hark ! Tsn’t that Pincher bark- 
ing in the yard? Listen 1 Who can possibly be 
crossing thé downs at this time of night ?” 

With hand uplifted to enjoin é@flemce she had 
slipped from the old mau's knee. They both 
listened attentively. © The wind was still wailing 
and erying in the chimmey, though Ra a 











Has it then, I wonder, tome to } ‘ 


















th Pincher, after }™ 


vite , when a frightfully rough shower came on} 
under the gorse, grandfather, I ram right | 


I suppose he spoke. to you, day} 
ab firet—I was much teo confused amd |S 


keenest pain in his voice—‘‘did you tell him 


‘There ain’b a moon to-night, Daniel, Ah’ 
Save us!” 

\ scream of terror that changed into a shriek 
here broke from the grandigther’s lips; and she 
stumbled heavily in her frigh® against the grand. 
father’s wooden arm-chair. ©. .+ 

Wich one bony “red hand she gripped for 
support the back of ib, With the-other, with 
every finger quivering, she was pointing to the 
uncovered lattice, 

‘CA face and eyes,” she whispered, as if she 
were choking—‘‘a face and eyes lookingin! A 
dying, «'aring, awful face! Daniel, it must be 
the face of one of your dead——” 

* Stop, fool 1” 

It wos the sharp swift work of an instant, or 
seemed to be ao. REE . 

The grondmother, with ashen parted lips, was 
lying back in the wooden arm-chair ; and the old 
man, with iron grasp upon her shoulders, wae 
standing over her and holdiog her thus 6 
prisoner. J | 

Ivy could not see his face, But she noticed, 
perhaps for the first. time, what fieree strength 
there was in his hairy wiry wrists. 

* Stop foo! !” said the'old man again, 

He spoke quite calmly. But Ivy, who had 
| learned to know every tone of his voice, detected 
at once the ititenee anger which was breathed in 
those two wards. amp RAS 

‘You are hurting me, Dawiel,” whined the 
poor witch-faced old woman, ‘ You: hurt me 
terribly.” 

He removed his hands frota ber body-; but 
shook her slightly as he did ao. é : 

“ Don't you move,” he said then, with all hie 
old familiar gevtlenees. ‘‘Keep perfectly quiet, 
and you will get better.” 

She obeyed with closed eyes, and the old mau 
stepped to the cupboard by the fire-place. 1a 
lens than a minute he had mixed for the old 
‘woman a tumblerful of strong gin-and- water. 

“Your poor old granny is unusually nervous 
to-night,” observed the grandfather, turning 
Ivy with the steaming jorum in. his hand, “Isn't 

she, dear?” 
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Ivy nodded. : 

“ Pineher is quiet again,” she whispered. “It 
was really only someoue crossing the downs. to 
Bieakferry.” 

Nevertheless she went softly to the window, 
and drew the curtain over it, ao shutting out the 
peeping silver stars. : 

“Of course that was all,” said the old man 
aloud. 

“T know better—-that won't do,” spoke the 
old woman, in peevish contradiction, “I saw—I 
saw, I tell you-—-"* 

“The reflection of your own scared foolish old 
face in the panes of the firelit window,” put in 
ier hushand firmly. “ Come, Bama—let us have 
no more nonserse{ Duink this directly. Do 
you hear me?” 

\nd then the old woman murmured in her 
»ileous whine,— 

* Don’t fix me with your eye like that, Daniel. 
! shall seream again if you do. I can do nothing 
when you fix me like that.” 

“Drink it,” he repeated, in bis gentlest 
voice, 

“ T—J can’t—so long as you glare——-~" 

My good soul, you'll do what [ tel! you.” 

Aad when the old man had moved away from 
ber, Ivy saw that her grandmother was sipping 
obediently the tumbler of hot gin-and-water ; 


and it appeared to be doing her god, the young. 


girl was also thankful te see. 

Her grandfather kissed Ivy with his customary 
affection, and said,— : 

“ We had tea so late to-night I do not think we 
shall require any supper. So Ivy, my dear, you 
had better trot off to bed. I have a letter or 
two ta write, my child, and I want a little talk 
with your other,” 

At this the old woman glanced upward half 
fearfully from her tumbler, and dropped the wet 
.poon into her lap, She looked, indeed, as if she 
had but little desire or inclination for any further 
conversation with her mate. 

Not sorry to quit the kitchen for her own neat 
little chamber upstairs Ivy went at once to bed. 
She had always considered ber grandmother a 
most unpleasant old person to live with; and 
that é@vening she had shown herself more wa- 
pleasant than ever, 

Needless to record that Ivy, in her happy 
innocenos and ignorance, fell asieep dreaming of 
the etranger whom she had that day met upon 
the downs. 

Merciful, indeed, was the Wisdom that ordained 
that the future should be veiled ! 





CHAPTER Ii. 
4 MYBTBRIOUS LOVER. 


TR next morning dawned hopelessly wet. 

The wild west wind that had bellowed round 
the house on the past evening had gone down, 
and the rain sow feil steadily. 

Ivy saw in a moment when they mot at break- 
fast that the grandmother was her old self once 
more; her nervous attack of the previous night 
seemed fortunately to have entirely disappeared. 

Somehow all the morning Ivy could not 
"settle to anything,” as the old woman queru- 
lously expressed it ; and the girl simply chafed 
fora brisk long walk over the downs, with the 
free wide sky and the fresh salt healthful air all 
around her, and the faithful Pincher for her 
companion. 

But 2 walk in the present state of the weather 
was altogether out of the queation. 

_ The grandfather, as wae usual with him when 
living at home at Dell Cottage, wes busy to-day 
vut of doors; but, owing to the rain, he could 
cot work in the garden, and his exertions were 
verforee Confined to the yard and the out- 
buildings, 

And indeed there wag always something or 
other to be done—with no servant or inch ; 
ither male or female, about the place—amongst 
‘he pigs and the poultry. ’ 

Not until the twilight fell did the weather 
show signs of mending. Then; with @ little 


j 


slim new moon, sailing face downward in the 
heavens, made one hopeful of a bright to- 
morrow, 

Much wearied with » long and perhaps idle 
day, Ivy went up early to her room ; but not to 
bed, She wanted to be alone—to think-—-to 
dream ; anything, in fact, to be safe away from 
the grandmother and her depressing prognoati- 
cations about a wet aud dreary summer. 

No wonder the heart of Ivy sank within her, 
and life took a melancholy hue ! 

For a wet summer on the downs meant daya 
of endless monctony and isolation unspeakable, 

But for the grandfather himself it made no 
difference whatever, Dry or damp, sun or gloom, 
storm or calm—it was ali the same to the tran- 
quil and determined old. man. r 

Tf he had to go on a journey, forth he started, 
uttering no word of complaint or distaste, but 
trudging patiently away to meet the oarrier’s 
carp and to de “his duty according to his 
lights.” 

So did the old man always express it himself ; 
and the old witch-faced woman shivered when 
she heard him. 

Having opened wide her lattice, now that the 
night had become so fine and warm, Ivy sat 
down at the little round table in her bedroom, 
turned up her lamp, and tried to read 2 novel. 

But her thoughts kept wandering iu spite of 
her, somehow ; and mental concentration seemed 
an impossibility, 

it may have been some twenty minutes later 
~-she fancied it was about ten o’clock—when, as 
on the foregoing night, she suddenly became 
aware that the terrier Piocher was growling in 
the yard ; a low, snarling, aenaciug growl, which 
at any moment might break out into a sharp, 
angry bark, 

However, before this could happen, something 
went whiszing through che air beneath her very 
window, aud a piteous shriek followed, Then 
Pincher was still, 

Full of wonderment at the circumstance, and 
not without a suspicion of treachery, Ivy leaned 
out over the window ledge. 

The casement was deep-seb in the gray ‘int 
walle, as were all the windows at Deil Cottage ; 
and now bending cautiously forth, Ivy peered in 
the gloom to the right and to the left, 

Her ‘ittle room, a corner one, was built on the 
south side of the house ; and looked sheer out on 
to the rising downs, As the hource itself was tow, 
and as the narrow passage leading to Ivy's bed- 
chamber was distinctly on the slant, ending in 
two downward steps into the room, the floor of 
it in reality was but an inconsiderable distance 
from the green and billowy turf outside, 

So, leaning out stealthily, and forgetting at the 
momen that the burning lamp was upon the 
table behind her, Ivy very nearly screamed aloud 
in her fright to meet in the star-lit darkness a 
face upturned to her own. 

“Hush! It is only L” 

Immediately afterwards, the lamplight from 
withie falling upon them, Ivy recognised the 
pale handsome fextuves and brilliant dark eyes of 
the stranger whom she had encountered yesterday 
in the rain on the downs, 

He wae emiling in some amusement at the 
girl's evident confusion and alarm; ‘ut his 
mouth was concealed entirely by the heavy brown 
moustache he wore, 

He was very toll and square-shouldered, yet 
slimly-koit withal. As he stood there upon the 
downs in the summer darknéss the two could 
with ease have shaken hands with cach other. 

* You must pardon me,” said he, speaking in a 
distinct undertone, “if I have scared you 
unsecessarily ; but f quite thought just pow 
that the house was on fire-~-a chimney or some- 
thing.” 

“The house—a chimney on fire!” echoed Ivy 
wonderingly. 

“ Yes,” he hastened to add; “ but, pray, be no 
longer alarmed. . It is sll right ; I wae altogether 
mistaken. I came out for a stroll and a cigar 
before turning in, after the miserable day we 
have had, and from where I was, upon the rising 
nd yonder, I saw what [ mietock for a flame 








warm evening wind, the clouds parted and rolled 
Sway; the stars rushed out silver clear ; anda 


the root’of your ‘house bere, I naturally ren 
hither with al! possible speed ; but soon dizcovered 





tay error, It seems that you kave a skylight, a 
sheet of glass, or something of the kind, up 
slates yonder !” 

“Oh, yes, I see wht you mean,” Ivy told him 
in accents of relief. “ That. ie my grandfather's 
own particular den and workshop, You may 
often see a jight thece when he is working or 
reading at night.’ 

“ Working at night! What can be possibly be 
doing up there all alone?” 

“Ab, that I cannot tel! you,” Ivy answered 
simply; adding, aa she prepared to withdraw 
from the window and to wish Mr, Dundas 
good-night——feeling that it was far from proper 
aud maidenly to be thus secretly conversing with 
& young man at such an hour of the night.—" It 
was extremely thoughtful and kind of you to 
come. Thank you very much.” 

“Pray do not go yet," he eutreated, in @ 
burried whisper. “I am sure you weuld not 
have ehut the window if I had not disturbed you 
with my stupid falee alarm. F.saw youw lamp, 
like Portia’s ‘little candle,’ shining ou from afar; 
and then—and then I eaw you yourself sitting 
here at the window, and—and I coulda’t with- 
stand the temptation to come and spesk to 
you—-perhaps only to look at you. Tell me; 
shall | eee you out on the downs to-morrow ¢” 

Ivy evaded this direct inquiry ; etill hesitating 
with her band upon the latrice- fastening, 

“You ought not to be out there now, i think, 
Mr. Dundes. My grandfather would not like it 
if he were te know.” 

“Why should he know ?” 

“ Because he ought to know, and» he will 
to-morrow," Ivy answered him gravely. “I keep 
nothing from the knowledge of my grandfather," 

“You good little soul,” said Ronald Dundas, 
not without a suspicion of mockery in his voice 
and in his eyes. ‘‘ Natarally you told him, then, 
that you had met wie yesterday, taking ehelicr in 
the sand-pi's?” 

“ O£ course,” 

Then a sudden conviction darted through the 
mind of Ivy, and in momentary excitement she 
leaned farther out. 

“Mr, Dundas,” she ssid. reproachfally, “I 
cannot help thioking now that it was you who 
cause here last night {” 

Ts waa,” he replied boldly, ‘I wanted to 
see where you lived—I wanted to kuow.” Then 
he added coolly—‘ By the way, you must find it 
fearfully ioaely here. In the dead cf winter it 
must ba something appalling,” 

“Te is, if we are snowed in,” Ivy confeased. 
* But—but, Mr. Dundas, I must “ask you not te 
do it again, please, I--! mean, not to come here 
at night like this, Do you know last evening 
you urarly frightened my grandmother out of 
her senses. Do nob laugh+I mean it, She is a 
very nervous old woman, and a little in that way 
upsets her.” 

"I heard a woman scream,” said he; “but I 
knew that it wasn’t you,” 

“ Well, let me implore you to be careful,” said 
Ivy earnest'y. “or Pincher, the dog, is uccer- 
tain in his temper if he fancies there are tramps 
and thieves about, He is small, bub he can be 
dangerous,” 

Mr, Dandas laughed again—softly and care- 
fully, leat he should be overheard, 

“Thank you for the warnivg,” said he, with 
an amused nod. “ Pincher, I am inelined to 
believe, is an ill-conditioned little brute!” he 
added, 

“Indeed, he ia nothing of the kind!” Ivy 
denied rather hotly. “ He ia a faithful friend, tf 
not avery pretty onc, He would bark ab you 
now, obly that he knowa my voice—low ss [am 
talking he can hear it. I hope you did not burt 
him just now? If you did, I shall never forgive 
you.” 

a Hurt hina? Not for the world, if be is your 

dog.” 

“But I heard him ery out as though he were 
hurt. What did you throw at him? Nota flint 
I hope t” 

“Obinol Merely a handful of gravel. Ha’s 
all right. You wou'dn’t have the whole neigh- 
bourhood aroused by his noise, would you t” 

“The whole neighbourhosd,” repeated Ivy, a 








trifle sadly, perhaps—" the whuis neighbourhood ! 
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Why, Mr. Dundas, we have no living neighbours 
nearer to us than the farmhouse people at Breezy 
Point—-where you are lodging, you know. Poor 
Pincher would have to bark loud enough,” she 
enid, “ before he awoke the Burden folk !” 

*{ think you told me yesterday that you did 
not know the people at Breezy Point {” he ques- 
tioned eagerly. “ Whata pity it seems that you 
fo not know the Burden family; otherwise we 
might meet at———” 

“As I told you yesterday, I know no one 
in the whole world except my grandfather and 
my grandmother,” 

“And me,” said her new acquaintance, in 
accents of reproach—‘‘you know se now, Mise 
Mogs, you :ust remember,” 

“Hardly,” returned Ivy simply. ‘ Until 
yesterday afternoon we had never even seen each 
other.” 

ju, but enrely our long telk together under 

© gorse-bushes was enough to make us friends ? 

—-the best of friende—lasting friends! For me, 

at all evente, it was very pleasant. i’leasant at the 
time, and pleasant to look back upon.” 

Ivy’s back being turned towards the lamp, he 
was unsble to see the bright lovely colour which 
had risen at his words and wae spreading in her 
cheeks. 

“Was it 1” she said 

She felt that it was a foolish answer to 
his remark ; but somehow at the time ehe 
hit upon no better. 

“Remarkably pleasant; as pleasant av ib was 
unexpected,” replied Ronald Dundas em- 
phatically ; “aud you will let me see you again 
in the old place, won't you?” he continued 
wooingly ; “I shal) be painting ont-of-doors con- 


give to 
could 


stantly, and-—— \Vhat is that noise?” he 
broke off, stepping backward quickly and looking 
up at the slates of Dell Cottage. 


Why, you look almost frightened, I declare, 
Mr. Dundas!” Ivy could not help saying, with a 
smile. “tis only my grandfather at work in 
his own den. We are used to the noises, and 
take no notice of them. At least, I do not 
coyself,”’ 

be eyes of Ronald Dundas met Ivy’s again, 

‘Does he rattle dungeon-chains and make 
handcuffs up there? It sounds like it,” said the 
young man grimly. 

The startling and ualikly 
made the gir] shiver, 

“ Dungeon-chains ! Handcuffs |” she exclaimed 
—'‘do not imagine anything so horrible. I am 
going to close, the lattice—you have made me 
thorough!y uncomfortable, Good-night for the 
last time ; and thank you, Mr. Dundas, for coming 
to our aid when you believed that we were in 
danger.” 

“I came because I thought that you,” with 
emphasis, “ were in danger.” 

She nodded a quick farewell to him, closed the 
window with a snap, and drew the blind down 
over it. 

The clanking of iron or steel, whichever it was, 
in the distant garret, had ceased for a while ; the 
night was very still. 

Outside, a voice in the summer darkness, was 
saying, or rather singing softly,— 

“ Good-night, good-night, my lonely, lovely 
wayside Ivy. Sleep well.” 

ivy trembled with a nameless strange exulta- 
tion and involuntarily dropped her hot face into 
her hands, 

She waited—-waited momente—before ventur- 
ing to atix 

Was he gone { 

Scarcely daring to breathe, with slow and 
cautious touch, she drew the blind an inch or 
two ovide 

She peeped out upon the quiet purple night. 
She let the blind go with a jerk. 

The pale handsome face, with its eloquent 
emiling eyes, was till there ; and Ronald Dundas 
was kissing his hand to her. 


uestion somehow 


(7'o be continued), 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
THE FIRE. 


Ma. Mmiarp was detained in the City late 
that evening. There was a private and special 
meeting of the board, from which his presence 
sould not be spared, so he resolved to fetch the 
raoney in the morning. He had only time to 
send a telegram and tell his friend the cause of 
absence, 

Mr. Falkland was not disturbed; he put the 
cash-box in a large, old-fashioned wardrobe 
cupboard in the bedroom, locked the door, and 
placed the key uader his pillow. 

He went over the house himeelf on a tour of 
inspection to eee that all the fastenings were safe, 
aud then he sat over a book and a bottle of old 
wine till nearly twelve o'clock. 

He did not read much of the book—reflections 
would crowd upon him to-night. That old house 
was full of memories, 

He himself was reared’ there; his children 
were born there; he hed taken his bride there 
from the altar with all the pride of a young 
man begiuning a successful business with a 
house of his own. He could see from the baek 
window of his bedroom « large portion of his 
wharf, and he remembered how that wharf had 
enlarged and grown under his management— 
how he had bought warehouse after warehouse 
from less fortunate men, and added thera to his 
own, til he became the largest wharfinger and 
timber merchant on that side of the Thames. 

Then the time wore on while he grew rich, 
and with his riches came the patural pride of 
wealth. At firat he could only afford a decent 
ordwary educaticu for Perey; but a few years | 
made a rapid change, and he was enabled to send 
him to college. At last he had the good sense 
to give hin a profession ; for, as he said, Percy 
might fiod it useful in the future. 

The merchant sat tracing his own history till 
the fire went low, and then he retired to bed. 
He had eeen «li safe ; he was dozing off to sleep, 
when he heard a light footstep outside his door, 
and he called out,-—~ 

“Who's there?” 

It's only me,” éaid the quiet voice of the 
watchman’s wife, Just looking round, sir.” 

** Well, don’t creep about the house, there's a 
good woman. You disturb me.” 

Che woman went downstairs soft); 
an anxious face, She was looking for her hus 
band. He had taken a light and left the room, 
and being absent longer than she thought he 
would be, she suspected his purpose. The man 
was asly drinker. He would steal away with a 
bottle of spirits hidden in his pocket, and driak 

lf into stupor when he thought she was 





and with 


himself 
anleep. 

She went to every room and could not find 
him, and at jast she thought of the workshop, 
He was sitiing there on a bench, a pile of looss 
carlei shavings scattered round him ; a pipe in 
his mouth, the bowl turned up:ide down; a 
bottle of gin half-emptied by his side; a glass 
tiltiog in his hand; a tallow candle with a long 
wick was on a etool in front of him, and he was 
nodding in sleepy efforts to keep himself awake. 


“Dick!” she said, shaking him angrily. 
“Dick! Do you want to ruin yourself? Do 
you forget that the master’s in the house?” 

“Or right!” he said. “ Hold yer row, missus. 


I know what ! 

everything safe” 
“Come to bed, you wretched drunkard, What 

would the master say if he knew of this?” 

She dragged her husband from the bench, and 
out of the workshop, not noticing thut his pipe 
with its charge df smouldering tobacco had fallen 
from his mouth info the hrap of shavings. She 
locked the door, and put the key in her pocket, 
litt'e thinking what a dangerous euemy she had 
fastened in, 

It might have been three o’clock when Mr. 
Faleland, waking from a troubled dream, Wes | 
conscious of a faint, oppressive smell of heat, and } 
a faint, subdued roaring noise below. There was 


1 "bout. Got to go and see 





a hum cf distant voices too,and presently, just 
when he was about to sleep again, he heard s 
rioging shout—“ fire |” 

At the same moment, and before he could 
collect his start'ed faculties, a broad sheet of 
flame flashed upward, lighting bis window witt 
a red stream. He sank back in the bed half 
paralysed. He saw the fatal truth. The house 
was in flames, 

He huddled on a pair of trousers, snl sped to 
the door, It was locked, and for the life of him 
he could not remember where he had, put te 


ey. 

Then be thought of his fifty thousand pounds ; 
but he was unnerved—b-wildered, and he could 
not find the key of the cupboard. He got it at 
last, opened the door in a desperote moment of 
self-possession, secured his cash-box, thea ran to 
the window and shrieked wildly for help. 

Out of the window was a dreadful tumult and 
a dreadful sight. The flames roariog like a sea, 
engines dashing up, men shouting, and an 
excited mob yelling. He beard the splash of 
water on the walls, and its Heavy fall on the roof; 
but no one seemed to think of him. 

No one knew he was there. The watchman’s 
wife could only think of her husband—the 
miserable cause of the disaster ; but he was in 
a deep, drunken sleev, and would not wake. She 
rau out, screaming,— 

“Save my husband !—save my husband !|— 
save the master!” then looked back at the 
burning house, lost.all memory, and fainted. 

The firemen thought that by the master and 
her husband she meant one and the same, and 
the gallant fellows dashed into the room, 

They saw a heap of something on the floor—a 
scorched and suffocating semblance of aged 
humanity—-and they bore it out; it was the 
watchman, 

They put him down, and he died. He had 
woke too late to a sense of bis peril, Drink 
and excitement unburdened him of his wretched 
life. 

The murmur of sympathy in the crowd wae 
soon changed toa startled ery, Some of FPalk- 
land’s men began to arrive, and, knowing he was 
staying in the yard, made anxious inquiries for 
him, and then, in a momentary lull of the flames, 
they saw him at the window. 

The house was burning now. The lower part 
was all in flames, and the firemen played per- 
sistently around, upon, and into that room where 
there was the precious human life, 

Palkland could have wepb in gratitude ae 
each cool stream of water fell upon the smoking 
floor. 

“But they cannot save me!” he eaid, in 
despair. ‘It is too late!” 

hen he prayed. He put the box down, all 
thoughts of Mammon leaving him as the peril of 
death grew so near. He prayed, and w he 
praved he heard a mighty shoud that meant hope 
and life, 

“The fire escape! Here's young Bill West. 
Here they come—the fire escape |” 

Never had that hated name fallen so pleasantly 
on the old man’s ear. 

But he was growing faint and bewildered, 
The heat was intense ; the flames, driven down 
for an instant, leaped up in the next with greater 
force, and the red tongues licked hungrily round 
the window sill, and small, lurid chasms began to 
open in the boards, a 

Then a dense black roll of smoke came up and 
covered him as in a shroud, The water fell fast 
ia one continuous stream, but still the lurid 
chasms in the floor grew wider. He dared not 
look down—the river of fire roariag in the room 
beneath was too terrible, 

“ My wife!” he gasped, as he threw himself 
upon the bed. It was soaked with water, and 
promised a minute’s safety, “ Percy—my poor 
girla—and Heaven forgive me !” : 

He knew no more then, The box, with its 


fifty thousand pounds, lay on the floor unheeded, 
and he felt that he was dying, 
The mob kept on cheering, and he had a dim 
sense of wondering why they cheered. He heard 
a shout of “He’s up!” but knew not what it 
meant. 
Something fell against the window, and he 
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heard a crash, A few swift, heavy blows, that 
burst in sash and glass and frames, and then, in 
the midst? of flames and rolling smoke, young Bill 
West leaped into the room. 

The old man gathered strength, and gob from 
the bed, 

‘Save me!” he implored. 

“That's just what I've come for, Mr, Falk- 
land, Can you trust ‘yourself to the ladder? 
No; you tremble toc much. Get on my back. 
Don't be afraid, I've carried a heavier weight 
than you down the ladder,” 

He stooped, and almost pulled the old man on 
to his shoulders. , 

“ Cling tight,” he said, his frm, manly voice 
giving the old man courage. ‘ We shall do iv 

et,” 
y The old man looked back at his box on the 
very brink of a broad chasm in the floor. 

‘There's fifty thousand pounds in that box,” 
he said, wistfully, 

“Never mind the box ; your life’s worth more 
than that, Come—and cling tight.” 

Young Bill was nerved up for the occasion, 
He felt ten times his ordinary strength, and 
he swung himself from the fiery window-sill to 
the ladder, as if the old man were no weight. 
He did nob look down. Well for him that he 
did not, for the sight would have unverved him, 
brave as he was, The canvas cf the ladder had 
taken fire, 





CHAPTER LXil. 
APTER THE FIRE, 


Hap the brave young conductor of the fire- 
escape lost his self-possession for a single moment, 
or given way to a selfish fear for his own safety, 
Fulkland must have perished ; but Bill remembered 
the injunction of the veteran fireman who 
instructed him, 

‘When you are going » or down the ladder, 
never look down. See what is going on over- 
head, and let your feet take care of themselves.” 

Young Bill West kept that advice in his mind, 
and he made his way down steadily, wishing the 
while that his friends the firemen would not 
persist in sending the heavy charges of water 
directly over bis head, Each charge brought 
out a huge volume of smoke that roiled over him, 
and made him hold his breath. 


And he was conscious that something was | 


going on, of which he was not aware, There was 
a subdued murmur of suspense in some parts— 
an awe-stricken whisper in others, Not till he 
descended lower and saw the canvas smoulder- 
ing in front of him did he know what the danger 
was, 

The ladder had taken fire—the bars were 
crackling with the heat; but Bill, nerved to 
desperation, went on, descending as swiftly as he 
could, and with only one fear—-that the old man, 
clinging to him, would relax his hold, fall, and 
be killed, 

* Oling on,” he said, again. “ We shall be safe 
in a moment now.” 

But Falkland did not hear him. He had lost 
his senses, and retained his hold with the instinct 
of despair, 

No sooner did young Bill set foot upon the 
ground than a ringing cheer weot up, and a 
dozen reedy hands lifted Falkland from his 
shoulders, 

Bill was dragged away ; he did pot for the 
moment know why, but the reason was explained 
in an instant, 

The roof went in, the entire front of the house 
ewept down with a crash, and then there was 
nothing but a smoking heap of ruins, with a 
box of fifty thousand pounds buried somewhere 
in it. 

‘Mr, Falkland was badly burned; young Bill 
West was scorched about the bands and face, 
but his fireproof drese saved him from other 
injuries, 

The crowd made a hero of -him, and he was 
bled to get away—the reaction began to tell upon 

m, 

They took Falkland to the hospital, and some 


The report was not favourable ; in fact, he was 
so seyerely hurt that as soon as his private 
address became known a policewan was seut down 
to Penge to apprise his family of the catastrophe. 

He was better the next day, however—strong 
enough to be taken home, though he had to keep 
his room, and the doctors said it would be a long 
time before he could hope to leave it, Fever eet 
in, The excitement, and the loss of his money, 
nearly caused his death. 

They could not rouse him from his despon- 
dency. Narrow as had been his escape from an 
awful fate he mourned more for the lose of the 
, -box than he rejoiced for the preservation of 

is life. But he did not forget hia rescuer, 
When he was well enough he sent for the 

nter’s son, 

Young Bill went with his left arm in a sling, 
the hand and wrist were burned «o badly. Mr, 
Falkland, sitting by the window on a bedroom 
couch, motioned him near, and shook bands with 
him. 
“You saved my life, young wan,” he said, 
to the quiet-tempered fireman, who, now that 
the affair was over, did not seem to see anything 
wonderful in it, “and I should like to do some- 
thing for you.” 

“Thank you, sir; but you have been kind 
enough already, and I only did my duty. I 
should have done just the same for anyone else,” 

“That does not alter the fact. You saved me. 
You are a brave fellow, and thongh I lost fifty 
thousand pounds in that fire I can afford to 
reward you.” 

“Thank you, sir; but I'd rather you wouldn’t 
mention it, You have done plenty for us aa it is, 
and we ehall do very well in ihe colonies.” 

“T hope so, Your family bas suffered a great 
wrong ab the hands of mine, and you have 
returned good for evil. You saved my life,” he 
added, with emotion, ‘and my son caused your 

sister to lose hers. If it were not tvo late 
e should make full reparation.” 

“Yes,” said Bill, sadly; “poor Fanny was 
nearly gone, and she’s still very bad; but she 
will get over it yet, the doctors say, Only, 
nothing could make reparation now ; she’s too 
heart-broken.” 

Mr. Falkland looked at him in mute surprise, 

“ Why, I thought she was dead.” 

“So did we, eir, and so we heard; but it 
turned out not to be true, for all that—thank 
Heaven |” 

" And she is better, you say }” 

“ Much better ; except that she ie quite broken- 
hearted,” 

‘* Heaven has been merciful to me,” said Falk- 
land, solemnly. “It is like a epecial decree of 
fate, that you, her brother, should have saved 
me, I knelt in that terrible room, praying for 
help, yet thinking it a hopeleas prayer, and you 
came to me.” 

“Very glad I did, sir. When I heard who 
it was up there I made up my mind to get you 
out, if I died for it. You never eaw anyone eo 

lad as Fanny was when I told her what I'd 
one,” 


“Waa she?” said Falkland; ‘and I have been 
her greatest enemy. J am thankful that she ie 
spared too. Percy shall make her reparation— 
he shail acknowledge her, or I will disinherit him, 
I will write and tell him so,” 

“They have been married all along,” eaid Bill, 
simply; ‘‘and Fanny kept the secret because 
Master Percy told her you would disinherit him 
if you knew it,” 

“Yes,” said the old man in self-reproach, ‘I 
did say so, for I was worldly, and I had not 
been brought so closely face to face with death. 
Tell your sister, my good feHow, that I am glad 
she lives, and that I will do my best to make ber 


” 


happy.” ) 
"I will tell her,” said young West—" and 
IT am afraid 


thank you, sir. But her day for 
being happy is gone,” 

“ Does she seem pleased or sorry at the prospect 
of going abroad #” 


“Neither. ‘Takes it just as she does every- 
thing elee—in a quiet, dull kind of way ; never 
saying ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but seeming as if all’s alike 
to her,” 





of his workmen remained for hours to hear how 
he was, 





“Poor girl!” thought Falkland, ‘Spirit- 








crushed, beart-broken ! and [have been the moat 
to blame!” 4 . , 

He gave young West something enclosed in an 
envelope, and told him to look at it when he got 
home, Bill thought to find a ten-pound note or 
so, and, to bis agreeable surprise, he found a 
cheque for a hundred. 4 

“You will let me know from time to time 
what is found in the ruins,” be enid, when Bill 
stood, hat in hand, at the door, “ There wae a 
cash-box, with fifty thousand pounda in it; but 
i su ib was quite destroyed.” 

“a ordinary cash: box, sir?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then I don’t supposé we shal! find a morsel 
of it, nor the notes either.” 

“] feared so,” eighed Falkland. “ The loas is 
only temporary, for my bankers will replace the 
notes and give me their value, but it will spoil 
the business the money wae wanted for.” 

“Twas afraid you would lose it altogether,” 
said Bill, who knew very little of City matters. 

"No, I sha!! lose thirteen thousand pounde— 
enough to make some men poor.” 

Bil! thought, on the contrary, it would be 
enough to make severa! men rich. 

When be reached home he told Fanny wheb 
Falkland had said, and she tried to smile—more 
to please her brother than because his words 
raised avy bope. 

The time for hope with her was past ; she felt 
that ehe had lost her place in Percy’s heart ; the 
cruel words in the letter that she had with her 
on the nearly fatal night were nob to be for. 
gotten, 

Mr, Millard had been to see his friend severa! 
times since the fire took place ; but the builder’s 
medical adviser would not let his patient be 
disturbed by business matters, and it was eigho 
or ten days before be obtained an interview. 

He was avxious; the catastrophe had upset 
his calculations eeviousiy, He had depended on 
Falkland’s word and taken measures accordingly. 
It was only by a master-stroke of policy that he 
could hope to retrieve the fortunes of the bank- 
ing and discount company with which he wee 
connected. 

To make thie {ransaction as simple as we can, 
it is enough to etace that the company traded up 
to the full extent of its capital, and the reserve 
fund that should have remained intact for 
emergencies existed only in the figures of the 
balance-sheet, It was the same with Falkland’s 
bank, though he was not aware of it. Millard 


waa. 

Millard congratulated Falkland on hie recovery, 
and as soon as good taste would permit weat 
into the matter nearest his heart. 

“The money wes lost in the fire I have heard,” 
he said. “Have you taken any steps towards 
making an arrangement with the bank }”’ 

“Not yet.” 

* Then I fear it will be too late for our enter- 
prise, and we shall have todo without it, Iam 
the more sorry, as it may affect you.” 

“Yes, I shall lose the thirteen thousand that 
I might have gained, but that cannot be helped. 
These things are not done in a day, Millard. 
The bank must have proof positive that the 
notee are actually destroyed before they in- 
demnify me for them.” 

* Just eo,” Millard mused. “I am sorry for 
it, Falkland. A man must look ont for himself 
in these days,” 

Fulkland aseented to that. Millard departed 
in a thoughtful frame of mind. 

“One of the two must go,” he said to himself 
—J'aikland’s bank or mine. I should like te 
give him a word of warning, but I cannot afford 
it ” 


Three days later, when Mr. Falkland applied 
at his bankers for an indemnity, he was told 
that the matter would be placed under con- 
sideration. 

Two days more, and he heard that the bank 
had stopped payment. It had been in a bad 
state for months—trading on worthless paper, 
and Falkland was a loser of a hundred thousand 
pounds, 

That was vot the worst. A commercial crisis 
was at hand—one of thoee panics that recklea 





men make for themselves, and Falkland heard 
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faint rumours cf disasters in other places 
where he was interested, 

He wos chief supporter of the Harse Césel 
Railway echeme, and the liabilities were enormous. 
If it once foil into fli-repute Falklacd kuew that 
he must be a ruined man. 


sd 


CHAPTER LXIIL. 
PERCY AND ARTHUR, 


True to his promise, Arthur Wilson went to 
see Percy after bis mother had been to Fanny, 
and teld her of the good and great change iu her 
penitent husband, Fanny’s heart thrilled, bu 
scarcely with hope. 

‘Heis sura to be sorry while he thinks me 
dead,” she said ; “but io might be different if he 
huew I were living.” 

“I have thought of that, Frances, and his 
affection will be thoroughly tested before you see 
him. Butif he returns sincerely sorry, can you 
forgive him ?”’ 

“Fargive him!” and Fauny turned towards 
her child—“ forgive him, Mre. Wilson? I have 
never ceased to love him, and I never shall!” 

“Then you will be happy yet, my darling. 
Arthur is goiag to see your husband, and break 
the newa to him gently.” 

Arthur wrate down to his uncle to tell him of 
the intended visit, and suggested that, beyond 
preparing Percy for the visit, he had better say 
as littl as poseible of Fauny’s existence and 
recovery. 

‘Leave him to me,” Arthur eaid, “J shall 
be better able to judge how much can be 
depended on.” 

krthur was a quiet and devoted lover to 
Adelaide Millard, and they had no secrets from 
each other. 

He had told her very frankly the whole story 
of his love for Fanny, and what had taken place 
bebween them 

Adelaide was in no way jealous, She had too 
rouch womanly self-respect—too much faith in 
Arthur’e.nobility to give way to such meanness 
as doubt, She liked him mora for the pure and 
kindly interest he took in the girl he loved, 

So Arthur went down to the quiet country 
place, and saw bie uncle, who ab once apprised 
Percy of his arrival, 

‘{ think he brings good news,” said the 
reyerend gentiemac, ‘Aud you will meet him 
asa friend, Mr, Falkland?” 

“ Gladly ; for he was my poor girl’s truest 
friend, aud ! ought to have known him better. 
Let Lim come to me. I want to know what I 
may hope for,” 

The reverend gentleman left him, and when 
the door opened again it was to admit Arthur. 
Perey caught his hand. 

“My wife!" hesaid. “ Frances }” 

* Lives!" was the reply. ‘Heaven hae been 
merciful to you, Mr. Falkiand.” 

“Is has, indeed; and my devotion in the 
future ahall show how I can be grateful. Lives! 
I thank Him above with more than gratitude! 
I thought existence had uothing left for ma, I 
wil! go to her to-night-—now.” 

Stay,” said Arthur, as Percy, ‘in his impe- 
wwous haste, was going out. ‘ Let us have some 
explanatien first, Mr, Falkland. I have more to 
say than this Have you heard what has 
happened to your father {” 

“To my father! No.” 

‘Of the fire-—-his danger, and his rescue }” 

‘His rescue! Then he is safe$” 


“Thanks to the noble courage of one whose | 


very name he detested—-the brother of your 
Frances—William West, the fireman |” 

‘Taw glad of that,” said Percy—“ very glad ! 
It will give them a claim upon him that he 
cannot very welldeny. And now speak of our- 


selves and my wife. I kuow I wrovged you, but 


you will forgive me, And tell me how it fared 
with my poor girl. Let me know everything.” 


Arthur told him, aud saw with sympathy how | 


deeply the listener was moved, When he spoke 
f Wiliam Gibson Percy said that he ahould be 
rewarded well ; and when he spoke of the scene 
in the police-court Percy shivered. 





“ Poor girl!" he said ; ‘‘ what she musi have 
suffered through me!” 

“And pow,” said Arthur, “some expiana- 
tion is due to you, for there must not be the 
shadow of a doubt henceforth. I want to tell 
you, Mr. Falkland, how it came that your wife 
and I grew so attached to each other. You 
will uuderatand the sense in which I use the 
word $” 

** Quite. Go on.” 

“You know under whab circumstances she 
came to our house--the almost fatal oath that 
bound her to secrecy concerning her marriage 
and your uame—a fair young creature, gentie- 
natured, innocent in soul, some sadness with 
her always, some trouble in her face—such 
sadness and such trouble as I thought told a 
story the world knows but too well; but she 
was the lighd of our little household—a pet to 
my mother—a sister to me. She kept her secret 
so well that even in her time of trial she would 
not say she was a wife; and in my sympathy, 
in my affection—for it had grown to love—I 
would have given her the shelter of my home-— 
the safeguard of my name. 

“Let me pay this tribute to her,” he went 
on, while Percy listened, retaining Arthur’s hand 
in his own to show him his belief and confidence, 
“that in all the time of our acquaintance she 
never for an instant swerved from ber faith in 
the absent man—the wronger as I thought him. 
She never told her secret; and wheu, as the 
months wore on, you still made no sign, and I 
hinted delicately that her faith was hopeleze— 
that she had better trust in me, her only answer 
was this ‘He will come back to me, You do not 
know him, Mr. Wilson ; he willcomeback. And 
even if he does not keep faith I will'do my duty 
and keep mine,’”’ 

" Devoted, noble girl!" 

“ My mother separaved us,” continued Arthur. 
“She, with a woman's instinct; went nearer to 
the truth than I did, and Frances left our house. 
I cannot tell you howI missed her—how deeply 
l felt for her. She was out in the world, alone— 
friendless ; for she dared not go home, She and 
her infant--two poor children together |” 

“True,” said Percy, deeply moved—" true, 
indeed,” 

“T discovered her at last. She was living in 
Pimlico—working at Brompton. It was I who 
took to her your letter, and you will pardon me 
if, when I saw her joy, I felt some envy for the 
man I still believed worthless.” 

Percy pressed his hand. He understood the 
gentleman before him, and believed the story so 
frankly told. fr 

“Well, you were coming home, and so there 
was a farewell to my dream. My heart was 
pained, but I was glad to ses her happy. You 
heard our parting, Mr. Falkiand—you heard the 
exchange of a tcken of affection from a sainted 
love, and, as we stand here under the stars, I 
say to you, that Frances was never less than 
sacred to me!” 

“I do believe you,” said Percy, “and you will 
forgive me. 1 ought to have heard all this before 
—L ought to have believed her. But I was mad 
with unmanly doubt, and for my sing since I 
have been punished bitterly,” 

* There is a future.’ 

“ Here and hereafter. I go back to my wife 
aman redeemed from a past I dare not dweil 
upon, and Frances will perdon me—I know she 
will,” 

“Yes, for woman's love is like the Creator's 
mercy — limitless.” 

“Tt ie,” said Percy, reverently—" it ie.” 

‘* And are you prepared to brave your father’s 
anger-——be poor, work for her?” 

You shall see,” said Percy, his face lighting 
up in anticipation of the meeting with the dear 
one he had so nearly lost, “Be my lot what it 
may no paltry fear shall keep me from my 
duty. Frances is my wife, and she shall be 
—_ by my friends, or they will part 
with me.” 


** One thing more,” said Arthur, ‘ Your father 


| has given the Weats a large sum of money, on 
} condition that they emigrate,” 


Frances with them ?”’ 
ity Yes,” 





“No,” said Percy. “She atays with me, or 


else I go with her. And now no more delay. 
If you had my heart, Mr, Wilson—if could 
feel as I feel now, you would not at my 


impatience.” 

“T dm ready to return with you this instant,” 
Arthur said, “that is, if you care to have me 
with you.” 

“Yes, There is much that you can tell me 
on the way. I shall be glad of your company, 
too. ” 


An hour later the night train was, whirling 
Arthur back to London, and Percy with: him. 
The two young men were chatting like old 
friends, 


ORAPTER LXIV., 
TOGETHER AT LAST, 

Durova the long ride home Percy grew more 
subdued in tone, and..talked of Faony with 
blended love and sadness. ~He reproached him. 
self most bitterly for all the misery he had caused 


er. 

“She may forgive me,” he said to his sym- 
pathetic listener. “She who has been tried so 
well, and borne her trial 20 nobly, will not end 
by refusing pardon tome. But the very thoughi 
makes nue despise myself the more.” 

Arthur laid his hand on Percy’s arm, 

“You had better forget the past,” he said, 
“ Look only on the future, Forget the misery— 


think of the joy to come,” ° 
misery will sadden 


“But the memory of that 
Each day will bring new happiness, 


all our lives,” 
* Not so. 
and, as the reunion binds closer, the wretched. 


, memories will fade, It is in the divinity of the 


mind that each dawn creates its own memories, 
and the giadness of to-day buries the sorrow of 
yesterday.” 

‘* Better had there been no sorrow,” 

“ Who shall say { You are both young, Both 
have suffered, You know each other better than 
you ever did, There will be no more doubt, no 
more misconstruction.” 

“ Never, I solemnly declare, I am too glad to 
have my sweet one back again to risk losing her 
by vice or folly. What a life mine haz been, Mr. 
Wilson |” 

“There have been too many like it,” was the 
grave response, “and the pity is that few have 
the moral courage to confess their error and 
redeem themselves, as you have done.” 

“T shall not be able to look her in the face,” 
said Percy, despondent as he thought of his past 
sins, “ the humiliation of self-condemnation will 
crush me,” 

“ Wait till you meet,” smiled Arthur, encour- 
agingly. “I can almost picture her glad look 
when she hears of yoar return, What that 
look will be when she sees your face you alone 
can tell.” 

“ How I did love her!” aaid Percy, with aub- 
dued rapture, ae the old remembrances returned. 
“In the early days of our marriage, when we 
were shut away in # little world of our own, the 
purity, the lesson of my boyhood, came back to 
me, for her presence charmed me from what had 
been my bane—the dissolute society that | 
helped to make dissolute. It is strange, .Mr. 
Wilson, to see how thoughtless men corrupt each 
other.” c y 

“ Asstrange as true—as true as pitiful,” said 
Arthur. ‘Men who hold themselves as gentle- 
men teach each other vices—to put away 4 
woman's name, to drink, use ribald language. 
avd blaspheme, They are sorry for it in their 
lonely, sober moments; yeb when they meet 
again they are as bad as ever.” 

Perey sighed. He himself had been one of the 
men so described, and at the time been. proud of 
being 80. , 

He waa silent for a while, thinking, wondering 
how Fanny would meet bim—wondering what 
would be the result of their re-union-—whether 
his father wouid turn from him, and his friends 
refuse to receive Frances. He knew she would 


have to pass throughs tryiag ordeal when he took 
her down to Penge. 
* Dreaming ?” asked Arthur, 
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“Thinking of my wife, Mx. Wilson; delibe- 
rating a8 to her reception at my house, and 


moking u toind,” 

Te what” 

“TO insist with due respect upon her being 
yeceived with deference and kindness, fur Fauny 
is the wife of nry choice, and were I to choose 
again I would not choose another.” 

“That is right,” said Arthur; “but I think 
you may safely leave her to win her way. She 
has the instincts and the besring of a lady, and, 
as a woman, she is unsurpassabie,”’ 

“Incomparable.” 

‘*T would bave said go once,” smiled Arthur, 
‘and 1 do not wonder that you say so; but in 
me it would be treason.” 

Perey returned his smile, 

“ Are you, too——” he said. 

‘A slave to. Cupid at present,” Arthur 
answered ; “a votary of Hymen soon, I hope,” 

Percy thought for a moment, aud then looked 
slightly troubled and ashamed, 

“Am [right in my conjecture, Mr, Wilson— 
Miss Millard ?” 

Mr, Wilson bowed. 

“And how can I apologize | 
say?” be 

Zi Nothing, Mr. Falkland. I understand you, 
and you haye.only to write the lady a sensible 
aud manly letter, explaining everything, and 
,dding whatever your own good taste may 
prompt,” 

But what can you think!” 

“You were scarcely answerable for: your 
actions. You were leading a life that must have 
soon driven you mad or killed you.” 

‘* Yes,” said, Perey; ‘you are right, The 
rebuke is j ell deserved.” 

“Ie was not meant aga rebuke.” 

“But it comes. ome to me, May I assure 
you, Mr. Wilson, that by my. dearest honour, 
my love for the girl I so nearly lost Mias Millard 
is-——~”’ 


Arthur pressed his hand. 

“You need not finish, Mr, Falkland, Adelaide 
is angel-pure, I know-—pure as your own wife ; 
for it is no sin fora woman to trust when. she 
believes,” 

The train reached London then, and they took 
a cab at once to. Camberwell. They stopped at 
the corner of the street, so that Percy’s presence 
might not be known toosuddenly. Arthur went 
firet to tell his mother to prepare Frances for 
the rime 

“When I open the door and beckon quietly, 
come in,” said Arthur ; “and you muat have a 
little patience now,” 

“To not let there be much delay.” 

“TY shall feel for you as if it were myself,” was 
the reply; and then Percy walked reluctantly 
away, while Arthur went in. 

His raother met him inthe passage. He kissed 
her, and whispered, — 

* He is here.” 

Mrs. Wilson, with her fine face full of tender- 
ness, went to Frances, 

She knew the purpose of Arthur's visit by this 
time, for she had guessed at the truth, and they 
aid not deny it ;-but Fanny had no idea Percy 
would return with Mr, Wilson. She thought 
some days must elapsé—some letters must be 
exchanged first. 

Yet, as if some presentiment told her he was 
near, ehe had dressed with unusual care, and 
rerely had she looked so beautiful. 

_ Baby, & fine fellow, strong on bis litile sturdy 
legs, and with a winning way of prattling, 
was dressed too, and Fauny thought bow fond 
Perey would be to him, She would not re- 
re ge that Percy had never seen or kisaed 

m, 

_ “Arthur has returned, Frances, pet,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, trying to contro] her countenance so as 
not to let the trath be known too soon; bud the 
eye of love almost read the secret. 


What. can I 


“* Yea,” Fanny said erly, tremulonsly ; 
‘and did he see Perey * Will:Perey come?” 

“Sooner than you think—in fact, he is now 
on bis way.” , ' 

So socom! Then he will be. here to-| 
racrrow | 7 . sce? | 


* To-night ! 
do tell me!” 
** My pet must nob excite herself boo much if I 
tell her we may expect him every minute,” 
Just then Panny bent her head to listen toa 
passing footfall. She trembled. There was a 
world of touching suspense, hope, and love in her 


Do tell me, dear Mra, Wilkon— 


Arthur passed into the room. His mother 
made a quiet sign to him, and he opened the 
street door, The footfall came from the pavement 
to the passage. 

“Heis here,” Mrs. Wilson whispered, And 
she glided through the folding doors into the 
sinall back parlour, leaving Fanny alone. 

And Fanny stood leaning forward, her bands 
clasped, her lip quivering, like every feature, 
with & gied, expectant gaze. 

“May I come in?” said a eubdued voice, 
rich with unutterable affection. And the dvor 


He had no need'to ask whether he was for- 
given. Before he could speak her white arms 
were round his neck, and she was locked to his 
heart with « thrilling ory. 

And so, with eyes that love made humid, and 
kisses that clung ae only the caresses of the 
long separated can cling, Fauny and her husband 
met ab last. 

In the deep joy of that reunion little was said, 
for each seemed to understand the other, and 
the past went like a dream ; in that one moment 


never been. 
I think you are more beautiful than ever,” 


| Percy said, when the first strong passion of 


emotion was over; “and you were always 
beautiful to me. I scarcely deserve to have you 
back again like this.” 

“ Why did you ever leave me; Percy! I have 
suffered so much!” 

“I know it, Frances—dear one!” he said, 
very tenderly ; “and if you wish to bill me with 
remorse leave me to reflect on what I have done, 
Have you forgotten, darling, that I have not yet 
seen our child?” 

Fanny, ‘emiling through her tears, and glad 

that he had so soon spoken of their little one, 
went to fetch baby. 
‘> Mes, Wilson, anticipating that he would be 
asked for presently, put him in Fanny's arms 
= the instant.ehe opened the door to inquire for 
im. 

P took the» baby,.'\He was a handsome 
little fellow, with hiv mother’s beauty of eye, 
tenderness of face, and his father’s regularity of 


the innocent trust that went straight. to the 
father’s heart, 

Fanny wae pleased to see that baby took to 
Perey at once, and called him “papa,” as she 
had taught him. 

Percy had never seen anything very interesting 
in children before—now he began to wonder at 
and pity the man who could not see that an 
infant was the sweetest thing in the world. 

“He seeras to kaow mo,’’ said Percy, flatter- 
ing himself with the fond belief. ©“ Look at bin, 
Fanny.” 

Fanny did, and with delight.. Baby had laid 
his cheek, fair avn lily tinged with pink bloom, 
against the older browner face of his father ; and 
hie arms, with their dimpled elbows, were twined 
round Percy's neck. 

© Poor papa!” he said. 
a long time.” 

They were the words Fanny had said to him 

often when comforting herself by talking to 
her little ove... There waz a pathos in them that 
touched Percy, and made his eyes humid. 

‘' Yes,” he said, ‘‘ papa was gone a loug time— 
too long, but he will not go again. Frances, do 
you quite forgive me?” 

“] seem to have nothiug to forgive, now that 

ou are with me.” 

“It is like you to say that,” and he sat down 
on the horsehair’ couch in the pretty parlour. 
“Sit by my side; my girl ; I don’t wont to let 
you go out of my 6 again.” 


“Papa been pone away 





“ To-night, perhaps.” 





Percy: fel 


and made plaus for the future. it that 


the chasm dividing the past and present was | 
bridged over, aud it seemed aa if the past had | 


it was hie duty to go down to Penge and see his 
father, but he could nob tear himself away so 
soon.” 

"It is Jate now,’ he said, ‘and I may as well 
go in the morning. To-morrow, Fanny, we will 
make a new home, one that will remind us of the 
villa, where we were so happy, ‘Till that is done 
we must go to av hotel or in apartments.” j 

“ Why not stay here?” suggested Fanny, “if 
it ie not too humble.” 

He pressed her to him, and kissed her. 

“We may have a place as humble, sooner or 
larer,” he aid ; “ for from what I hear, father. is 
not so rich as he was; and our German railway 
contract promises to turn out badiy. I left it at 
the wrong time, and it is going queer. We shall 
very likely be , may pet.” 

Bat as shall aps together, Percy” 

“ While we live, please Heaven,” he said, fer- 
vently. “At the very woret I am worth three 
pounds a week as a civil engiveer, and perhaps 
more. We could be happy with it.” 

Or leas ; and you know if you were poor I 
could work for you,” 

“No, my girl,” he aaid, with a laugh that was 
not entirely joy. “ Wait till I fail, before you 
begin, Iam not-afraid of work, I have eome- 
thing to work for; and whether we are rich or 
poor, we shall be together ss you say.” 


rs 


CHAPTER XLV. 
HAPPIN SS, 


Fram to his resolve, Percy took his wife to 
Penge next day, and saw bis father. The builder 
was nearly convalescent now. He had left bis 
bed; and could sit by the window. 

His escape had been a narrow one, and the 
old man was grateful for it, He was grateful to 
Heaven for having sent him a preserver, and he 
was grateful to the preserver Heaven sent him, 





feature ; aud, more than his beauty, there was | 


And thes they sat and talked of the old times, , 


He spoke very friendly of Fanny's fawily to his 
; son, 
| “']T have been a bad old man,” he eaid to Percy, 
when the first emotion of their meeting was. 
over. Percy resily loved bie father ; he loved 
him better since, by reason of his intercourse 
with the Rev. Mr. Wilson, he saw his duty 
clearer. “Ard i daresay, you, my boy, have 
thought me ego,” 

“No, father. I wes more to blame than you. 
{ ought to have told you the truth at firat,” 

“You had ne reason to be ashamed of ber,” 
| Mr, Falkiand said, ‘and I bad no right to be so 
severe, But are you happy now?” 

“Very bappy. My wife is here—-will you rec 
her?” 

“I should like to. I don’t know what your 
mother and sisters will say,” he added; '* but 
you must arrange with them. They have no 
reason to complain; for it. is nob many gene- 
rations back since the Falklands were familiar 
with the plane and saw ring. your wife to 
me.” . 

Percy took Fanny in. She led her little boy 
by the hand, aud the old man felt a thrill of 
delight when he saw the pretty figure and fauli 
lees form of his grandson, 

“ Come here, my girl,” said the builder. "i 
am glad that the truth is oud at last, I cannot 
get up, ro you must stoop and kiss me.” 

Aud che did eo, The old man’s heart. was 
softened by her beauty and her gentleness, He 
insisted upon nureicg baby, too; and baby, with 
a child’s wondrous instinet, seeing much love and 
kindneas in prantpa’s face, went to him with ap 
innocent confidence entirely his own, 

* You had better go and see your mother and 
sisters, Percy,” Falkland said. ‘‘' Leave your wife 
and the little boy with me, If they ask you 
what your father-in law ie, you can say he is & 
gentleman farmer, for I intend to suggest to 
| Westthat he buys a farm in Hampshire; go ib 
will be the truth.” : 

The story Percy told his mother and sisters 
enlisted their womanly sympathies at onee, and 
their desire to ree balyy overcame whatever re- 
pugnance they might have had to Fanoy, It was 
rather a trial for her to be in the presence of 
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Percy’a sisters, but she bore it with unaffected 
ease and grace. They aoon grew to like her. 

We are not 0 rich as we were,” the builder 
said ; “ bub we have enough to be happy with.” 

“ And I caw work for more, father.” 

“Well, my sou. I worked in my day, and it 
will do you no harm to work in youre 
sides,” he added, with an affectionate glance at 
Fanny, who was in a chair by the eide of his 
couch, “ you have something to work for now.” 

Six moxths later, and Fanny's edrly dream of 
& home was realieed. She bad never forgotten 
her pretty villa at St. John's-wood, and Percy 
built ber one as nearly like it ez possible. 

By this time Arthur Wilson and Adelaide 
Millard were married, so were Fred Crosby and 
Emily White. Fred was in business on his own 
account, and doing very well. 

(THE END.) 








THEODORA. 


—201-— 


**No, 1 won't,” said Theodora Reed, impetu- 
dualy. ‘‘I won’t—I won't! So there’s an end 
of the matter.” 

Theodora was busy making marmalade, with 
a pocket-handkerchief faatened, Beatrice Cenc! 
fashion, over her luxuriant brown tresses, a 
huge checked aprou envelopiag her trim little 
figure, and sleeves rolied up above the elbow. 

Deacon Powers stood opposite, nervously feel- 
ing his bristly chin. 

Theodora was young and pretty, with limpid, 
hazel eyes, rings of brown hair etrayivg like floss- 
silk over her temples, and roay lips, 

Deacon Powers was elderly and wrinkled, with 
an indescribable sharpness in his face, ae if it had 
worn away in contact with the world. 

‘It’s getting to be an imposition,” aaid Theo- 
dora brusequely. “Last week we had two tract 
‘istributors here, and week before that old 
Doctor Doddington and his wife and three 
children stayed here five days, eo that it should 
be convenient for the semi-annual convention, In 
fact, I don’t remember a single month without 
company since we have lived here. And we have 
no girl now, and papa has the neuralgia, so you 
must tell this young clergyman to go somewhere 
else, I won't een him here |” 

"gut, my dear Miss Reed——” 

Y'm not your ‘dear Missa Reed,” said Thes- 
dora, vehemently. “If I was, you would try to 
spare me 4 little of all thia anucyance, Yes, I 
know I am the minister's deughter, and as such 
am expected to have neither feelings nor prefer- 
ence, nor sevsibilities of any kind. But i'm 
human, after ail; aud I decline to keep 4 per- 
petual free hotel for every one who comes in this 
direction.” 

“ Your predecessor, Miss Reed—the lamented 
Mrs. Smiley--was uever averse to entertainiug the 
vainte,’ reproachfully uttered the deacon, “ Her 
door was ever open, and her amiable hospitality 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Theodora. “ And 
she died at forty. J intend to live a great deal 
longer than that. She wae killed by sewing 
eocieties and company and Dorcas meetings. I've 
had enough of that sort of thing, and I mean to 
stop. Lf the church people wish papa to entertain 
all creation, they must raise his salary—that’s 
ali!” 

‘Bat, my good young friend ——” 

At that moment, however, a third person un 
expectedly appeared upon the scene, The door 
between the parlour and kitchen, which had, 
upperceived by Miss Reed and Deacor Powers, 
stoud slightly ajar, opened—a tall, frank-faced 
young man stood there, with a decided colour on 
his cheeks, 4 

‘Deacon Powers,” said he, “ pray assure this 
young lady that I will not trespass upon her hos 
pitality. Perhaps we had better go on to the 


next place at once.” 


which caused the deacon to shoot out of the 
kitchen like an arrow frora the bow, and the next 
voment Theodora was aloue. 





She coloured and bit her lip. 

“To’a all, true,” she aaid, “every word of it. 
But I’ma little sorry he heard it, Perhaps h: 
wasn't to blame, after all.” 

And Theodora went vigorously on with the 
marmalade until the old clock in the corner 
struck eleven, and then she poured out a cup of 
chocolate and rav upstairs to her father’s room. 

Mr, Reed sat before his study-table, with his 
temples re.ting on his hands, bis elbows among 
the chaos of books and papers, Theo went to his 
side at once and laid her hand on his head. 

“ Papa,” she said, wistfully, “ is your neuralgia 
woree |” 

‘€ Very much worse, Theo,” be eaid, lifting his 
pain-glazed eyes to her eager, questioning young 
face. “I do not believe that I can preach to- 
morrow ; I do not believe that I can even prepare 
& sermon.” 

Theodora looked aghast. 

“ But, papa,” said she, ‘ what can you dof 
old Doctor Denton is out of town, and——” 

** My dear,” said the poor clergyman, pressing 
his hands to his throbbing temples,“ you must 
send a note to Mr. Hervey, and ask him to officiate 
in my place as a special favour.” 

“ Who ia Mr. Hervey?” said Theodora. 

“TI don’t know,” sighed Mr, Reed. “I only 
know that he was to be at Windfield this week. 
Most probably he will be at the Star Hotel.” 

“Very well, papa,” said Theodora, feigning a 
cheerfulness that she was very far from feeling. 
“Drink your chocolate now, there's a darling, 
and don’t fret yourself the least bit in the world, 
and I wil! see that all arrangements are made.” 

So she ran downstairs aud set herself to think- 
ing. 

A substitute muet be found for the morrow’s 
pulpit, and bere it was twelve o'clock on Satur- 
day | 

She eat down and wrote a little note, consult- 
ing the dictionary more than once to make sure of 
no errors, and carefully copying the whole, because 
of a spattering little biot which fell, as if “of 
malice aforesaid,” directly across the second line. 


“Dear Mr, Hervey,— 

“ Will you grant us the great favour of 
preaching in papa’s place to-morrow! He is very 
ill of neuralgia, and is unable even to prepare a 
a sermon. We shall be greatly obliged you 
will dine with us to-morrow after church. 

“ Tugopora Regs.” 


And after satisfying herselt that it was all 
quite right, she carried it herself to the Star 
Hotel. 

Mr, Hervey was not in ; hadn’t been in since 
morning. 

But they would give him the note directly on 
his arrival ; so Theodora hurried home again, 
and in the course of the afternoon, a boy from 
the hotel brought a-card, on one side of which 
was engraved, “ Henry Hervey,” while upon the 
other was written the worda, “ With the greatest 
pleasure.” 

And the minister’s daughter, “on hospitable 
thought intent,” roasted a pair of chickens, col- 
lected the ingredients for a aalad, made a peach- 
pie and baked a loaf of bread, which was light 
and white as sea-foam. 

“Tl show him that country girls understand 
good housekeeping,”’ said Theo to herself, 

Mr. Reed was not able to leave his sofia the 
next morning, so Theo put on her pretty bilue- 
and-white muslin dress and the gipsy hat with 
the roses that became her delicate complexion 
so perfectly, and weut to church, afrer first 
seeing that the table was ali spread for the cold 
dinner, and the coffee-pot simmering on the 
stove. 

The church was full. , 

“Mr. Hervey was a rising luminary in the theo- 
logical horizon, and almost everyone in Windfield 
had heard of him, so that there was no lack of an 
audience. 

But, to Theodora’s ineffable dismay, the tall 


3 : | young man who walked so composedly out on 
There was something in bis air and manner | the platform was no other than the frank-faced 


1 


| 
h 


person who had stood on her kitchen threshold 
only the day before, and overheard her diatribe 
on the subject of undesired guests, 





Under the shadow of the roses she turned 
redder still. 

“Oh, my tongue—my unlucky tongue!" ahe 
eaid, frantically, to herself, “1 always knew it 
would lead me into trouble! What must he have 
thought ?” 

And, as may be inferred, Theodora's devotions 
-—albeit she was in reality a sweet, sincere little 
Christian—did not do her much good that morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Hervey came across into the parsonage 
when the sermon was over, and held out, his hand 
to blushing Theodora, 

“ We meet again,” said he, with a smile, 

“JT can’t help it!” burst eut Theodora, in 
desperation, “I meant every word I said, Mr, 
Hervey. It was all true, but--but it didn’t apply 
to you.” 

‘I understand,” he said, quistly. I was a 
little nettled at the moment, for I merely wished 
for a temporary shelter while they were refur. 
nishing my room at the Star Hotel. But I can 
easily see, now that I have thought the matter 
over in a new light, that a minister's family must 
be sadly pestered with volunteer guests. Pray 
think no more of it, Mise Reed.” 

And he spoke so frankly and pleasantly that 
Theo became quite-at her ease, while he carved 
the chicken aud she prepared the crisp lettuce 
and limpid oi! for the salad, 

He was takeu up to Mr. Reed’s sick-room after 
dinner, and had a pleasant chat before the after 
noon service. 

‘You have done me a great favour, sir,” said 
the elder clergyman, when at length he parted 
from his guest, “ And we should esteem it a 
privilege—my little girl and I—if you would make 
your home at the parsonage during your stay in 
town. Should we not, Theo?” 

Theodore hung down her head and turned pink 
to the very roote of her hair. 

“Yes,” she said, almost inaudibly. “ Osly— 
Iam ashamed to say so—ob, papa,” hiding her 
face on his shoulder, “I have behaved so badly | 
I never should have taken it for granted that Mr. 
Hervey was like the rest,” 

And then, infinitely to Mr, Hervey’s amuse- 
ment, she told the whole of the story of her in- 
terview with Deacon Powers. 

Mr. Reed smiled as he stroked Theo’s head. 

“ My little girl is only a little girl,” said he, 
“and sometimes forgets that the tongue is 
an unruly member. But she is like the best 
—ay of wine. She will improve as she grows 
older.” 

Mr. Hervey spentthe summer at Windfield. He 
was revising the proof-sheets of a theological 
volume, and liked the quiet and seclusion of the 
little village. 

Perhape, too, he liked something else about it. 
At all events, although he did not make the 
parsonage his home, he spent a great deal of his 
time there. 

“Theo,” he said, one day—they had become 
fast friends by this time—‘ you have tasted so 
many of the petty trials and annoyances of being 
a minister's daughter that I wonder if you would 
ever consent to be a minister's wife?” 

‘ Well,” said Theo, half laughing, half blushing 
“it would depend a great deal upon who the 
minister was.” 

“Suppose it was Henry Hervey *” 

“Do you really mean it?” said Theo, suddenly 
growing grave. 

“ Tt 26 strange, isn’tit,” said he, “ that I should 
lose my heart to such a little termagantas you 

proved yourself the firet day Lever saw you? 
But it is a foregone conclusion—TI am entirely at 
your mercy. Sweet Theo, will you be my wife!” 

And Theo placed her hand in his, with a lovely 
look of awe and happiness, and answered,-— 

“T will,” 

Deacon Powers could nob comprehend it at 
all, 
“Tf he marries such a high-tempered girl as 
that,” said the deacon, ‘‘he does it at his peril. 
Why, I was never so rated in my life as 1 was 
that day at the parsonage,” 

* But, pa,” said the deacon’s daughter, “ every 
woman finds her master soon or late, Now I think 
Theodora Reed has found bers,” 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 
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Sipsrta, from the plafn of the Obi river on the 
weat to the valley of the Iadighirka on the east 
appears to be oue great timber belt, averaging 
more than ove thousand miles in breadth from 
north to south—being fully seventeen hundred 
miles wide in the Yenisei district—and having a 
length from east to west of about three thousand 
miles, Unlike equatorial forests the trees of the 
Siberian tiagas are mainly conifers, comprising 
pices of several ‘varieties, firs and larchee, to 
the Yeuisei, Lena and Olenek regions there are 
thousands of square miles where no human being 
has ever been. ‘The loug-stemmed conifers rise 
toa height of one hundred and fifty feet, and 
stand so closely that walking among them is 
quite difficult, The dense, lofty tops exclude the 
pale Arctic sunshine, and the straight, pale 
trunks, all looking exactly alike, so bewilder the 
eye in the obscurity that all sense of direction is 
lost. Even the most experienced trappers of 
able Gare nob venture into the dense tiagas with- 
out the precaution of “blazing” the trees con- 
stantly with hatchets as they walk forward. If 
lost there the hunter rarely finds his way out, 
but perishes miserably from starvation and cold. 
The natives avoid the tiagas, and have a name for 
them which signifies “places where the mind is lost.” 

Witnovr the aid of micro-organisms the 
farmer could make no progress in his.arduous 
and difficult occupation. Their presence on his 
form ig as necessary as the presence of hia larger 
live stock—his cattle, sheep and pigs ; for with- 
out their assistance he could not grow his crops, 
or make his butter, or ripen his cheese. In short, 
on their presence in the soil, in the manure heap, 
in the barn, and in the dairy successful farming 
depends, and for the farmer a stock of bacteria is 
among his firat requisites, in, the existence 
of certain large industries is dependent on their 
action, such as that of brewing. The yeast organism, 
which effects the conversion of sugar into alcohol, 
cn which fermentative change the practice of 
brewing depends, was one of the earliest of the 
micro-organisms of the air to be discovered fifty 
years ago, It has been proved that for every 
kind of beer a particular kind of yeast is re- 
quired, and pure yeast growths are now cultivated 
for the supply of breweries all over the world in 
certain Continental laboratories. Among other 
common micro. organisms in air may be mentioned 
those which effect the souring of milk—the process 
known as lactic fermeatation. Another interest- 
ing organism ia that which converts alcohol into 
vinegar, The action of this organism is seen in 
the souring which takes place in light wines, euch 
as claret, when exposed to the air for some time. 

AccoRDING to official reports, the production of 
beet sugar is one of the ordinarily profitable 
branches of agriculture, The returns are double 
those from wheat and many other crops, An 
acre of beeta properly cultivated will yield about 
eleven tons, Kight hundred and six pounds of 
beeta will produce one hundred pounds cf sugar. 
There is a great deal of syrup residuum, which 
may be worked up into products of varyivg value. 
It is said that alcohol can be made at a high 
profit, which will add largely to the average ned 
results from this source, Tosastess and undesir- 
able portions of the crop may be fed with great 
advantage to domeetic animals, According to 
careful computation, it coats thirty dollars and 
sixteen cents per acre to get the crop into the 
ground and up to harvesting point, then some- 
thing like eight dollars additional is necessary to 
gather the crop. It is hard work to grow beets, 
An American gentleman who has made a study 
of their culture gives the following facts about 
them: “This is a peculiar crop. It cannot be 
raised in a slovenly fashion. It means work ; it 
means intelligent, painstaking lebour. It requires 
® touch higher order of intelligence to grow 
beets than it does for wheat or corn. Every acre 
planted in beets means twenty days’ labour for 
one man. If two million acres of land are nesded 
to supply this country with sugar it follows that 
forty million days’ labour could thus be given to 
the iabourers of the United States, It would 
leo mean the transportation of twenty-six 
million pounds freight for the indust-y.” 








BERYL’S MARRIAGE. 


—:0i— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Tuost short winter days seemed to Beryl 
Chesney the very happiest of her life. There 
was to be no unnecessary delay. The heiress of 
nearly balf a million cannot be married at a day’s 
notice like more humble mortals, but still the 
preparations and formalities were to be cut as 
short as possible, and Sir Denis Adair was to 
become a happy bridegroom on the eighteenth of 
December, and take his wife abroad for the rest 
of the winter. 

There was a two-fold advantage in this plan. 
Sir Denis did not want his wife to eee the Court 
until a little of the ravages of time and poverty 
had been removed, He wanted his home to look 
beautiful in her eyes, and so he would not let 
her see it first while an army of workmen made 
day hideous with their noise, and the grounds up 
toa few yards of the house were leased by a nur- 
sery gardener. The other reason for a long honey- 
moon was that Mrs. Dent had contrived to infect 
Denis Adair with her own anxiety about her 
niece. Beryl, declared the kindly woman, had 
never got over the terrible shock of the summer 
evening when Sir Denis saw her first. Then she 
had fretted herself there aud managed to pick up 
a nasty cough. Her mother had died young 
from. no particular ailment, fading oud of life 
slowly from no specific cause, and Mrs. Dent 
thought that a winter in the sunny south would 
not only bring back Beryl’s bloom but strengthen 
her constitution. 

“Tt’s all nonsense, you kuow,” Miss Chesney 
told her lover. ‘I am quite strong, really ; only 
Aunt Julia will fuss over me.” 

“Tam very glad she does,” ssid Denia, "I 
wish you weren’t quite such a shadowy ethereal 
little person, Beryl. What would happen to me 
if 1 lost you, sweetheart ?” 

She nestled to him the least bit closer. 

" Will you love me always, Denix, just as you 
do now? IfI thought your love would change, 
and we should settle down into calm indifference, 
I'd rather die now when you love me really.” 

“T shall love you always,” he answered 
fondly. ‘Don’t be such a doubting little thing, 
Beryl.” 

“TI can’t help it,’ she answered wistfully. 
“ You see no one has ever cared for me very much 
before, and——” 

Sir Denis closed her lips by a kiss. 

‘*T mean to show you Paris, Beryl, and then 
we'll go south and find some pretty little place 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and then 
you'll grow strong and well and forget all the 


unkind doubts which have crept into that pretty | 


little head,” 

“And some day we'll go to Broadgate,” she 
answered. “TI should like to see the dear old 
place again.” 

“ Well, Adair Court is in the same county, so 
it won't be a very formidable, journey. Beryl, I 
haven't heard any details of the wedcing. How 
many bridesmaids are you going to boast!” 

“Only the two girls. And I made Aunt 
Julia promise not to ask any people except rela- 
tions,” 

“Which term includes Lady Lester,” said 
Denis wickedly. ‘ Pray is she coming?” 

“ She won't be asked, Denis,” and tho girl’s 
fiogers toyed nervously with the top button of 
his coat, a little trick of hers when she was nob 
quite at her ease, “Ie there anyone you would 
like us to iavite 1” 

He shook his head. 

“To the best of my knowledge, Beryl, I bave 
not a relation in the world. I sm the last of 
the Adairs.” 

“But you might have friends—who was it 
etaying with you at Broadgate? We never met 
him, I think.” 


“Ob, he was a namesake of your's oddly | 


enough, a very decent sort of fellow. But he 
lost his wife in the summer, £0 it wouldn’s be 
quite the correct’ thing to invite him to a 
wedding.” 

Ip never dawned on Beryl he wae speaking of 





her uncle Dick, With one consent the family at 
the Oaks had buried the name of their black 
sheep in silence, When appealed to by his wite 
as to whether she should warn Sir Denis Mr. 
Dent’s verdict had been very simple. 

“Dick won't dare to molest them since he 
knows he is in my power, and I could send him 
to penal servitude to-morrow, so I see no cause 
to mention your half-brother to Sir Denis, He’ll 
find out our family skeleton quite soon enough, 
wife, depend upon it; we’ve no need to mention 
it ourselves,” 

Denis Adair gave his betrothed an engagement 
ring set with her namesake gems. He was a most 
devoted lover, spending part of every day at 
Ciapton, and Mra. Dent felt happier about her 
niece than she had done for years. 

“J was never easy about Beryl,” she confided 
to one of her married davghters ; “she was such 
@ romantic sort of gir], I was alwaye afraid of her 
falling in love with the wrong person, and in spite 
of all the nonsense she talked about never loving 
anyone I felt sure her turn would come some 

Mot course,” eaid Bertha Lynton, who had not 
a spice of jealousy in her nature ; “ she is much too 
pretty to be an old maid, [ think Sir Denis 
perfectly charming, mother dear, and 6o does 
James, only-——” 

She pauced, more to choose her words than be- 
cause she was in any doubt as to her opinion. 

Mrs, Dent looked up auxiously, 

“ Pray don’t say Sir Denia gambles, or anything 
of that sort, Bertha; your father made inquiries 
and heard he was as stea’y as time, but—one 
never knows.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about Sir Denia Adair, but 
Beryl. I do wish she didn’t worship him quite 
so much, I was ia love with James, as you know, 
mother, but I didn’t set him up on a pinnacle and 
worship him, which is what Beryl does by Sir 
Denis. No man could stand the test of such hero 
worship forlong. I’m not saying a word against 
Denis Adair, but he isa man, not an angel, and 
when Beryi finds out he is only human and not 
. demi-god it will be a terrible awakening for 

er.” 

Mra. Dent sighed. 

“ He is very fond of her.” 

“ He is devoted to ber,” agreed Mrs, Lynton ; 
“but she can'd always be his only thought. He 
must have friends, duties, and amusements; his 
whole mind cannot always be full of Beryl and 
nothing else ; and she will resent the change.” 

‘*Well,” said Mrs. Dent, practically, they are 
to be abroad three or four months, aud by the 
time we see them again they'll have got over 
their first little difficulties and settled down. I 
do bope they'll be happy, that child lives so much 
in her affections. I thiuk if he was unkind to 
her it would break her heart.” 

“ He won’t be vnkind,” said Bertha, 

Is was a busy time ; the Adair diamonds re- 
leased from their long imprisonment (they had 
been pledged by the last baronet, were re- 
deemed now ovt of the sum advanced by the 
trustees from Beryl’s fortune to free the Court 
and make it ready for ite mistress), had been reset, 
wedding presents flocked in, milliners aud dress-- 
makers all claimed their share of Bery!’s time, 
even thoughshe was not having a regular trouszeau 
but only what Mrs. Dent called disparagingly “a 
few things.” 

So after all there were many hours in which 
Denis saw nothing of his fancée, but had his time 
at hie own diepozal 

When a man ie genuinely in love his thoughts. 
of all other women are kinder and more generous 
just because of the love he bears the special 
oue, and so Denis Adair found his mind running 
a good deal on the two sisters in Hinton-street, 
aud various plane of helpiog them. 

He had called once or twice with offerings of 
flowera cr a new magazine, but he knew perfectly 
it was not luxuries the two girls stood in need of, 
but the necessaries of life. 

He chafed at the unwritten law that we may 
not offer money to people gently born, no matter 
how terribly they need it, and was ready to revolt 
against the preccpt that a man cannot befriend a 
we aud pretty woman in no wiee related to 

ma, 
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Sir Denis had to resort to deceit and invented 
hogus wotk for Audrey. 

From the library at Adair Court he took one or 
two rare MS. booka which he engaged her to type 
for him, 

He knew that the work would only last a few 
days ; that it would be impossible for him to con- 
tioue his kindly fraud, but if he could tide the 
girla over a little of the dark winter it would be 
something. 

He called once or twice in Tinton-street about 
the work, when some of it had been accomplished 
—-and paid for ; he was thankful to eee the gaunt 
tamished look had left Audrey’e face, and her 
hollow cheeks filled out « little 

She wae not really like Beryl Cheeney, only | 
there was @ nameless something about her face 
which suggested what gricf and hardship might 
make of Beryi's, 

The sisters were pleased at Adair's visils ; to 
be treated as equals by one of their own class 
wes & refresbing change to them, poor things. 
Toey confided their simple hopes and aspirations 
to Sir Denis, but the Baronet saw little chance 
of helping thera. 

Couutry alr and good living wight have made 
another creature of Neliy, but then she could | 
not be parted from her sister, and Andrey’s type- 
writing would have fallen off aadiy if she had 
left London ; even now she had only about half 
as much as she could do, Nelly’s work, on the 
contrary, never failed (all the world need under- 
clothes, but comparatively few people have any 
want of a typist), bub she, poor thing, was often 
too ill to do it, and when dove it was paid for at 
slarvation prices. 

Denis made up bis mind that some day he 
would tell Bery! the story of his first meeting 
with Audrey Nugent and bring his wife to call 
on the lonely girls ; but this programme could 
not be carried out yet, and so, man like, he never 
mentioned his visite to Hinton-strees. 

It wanted juat three days to that fixed for his 
wedding, and he returued to Clarges-street rather 
late and with a strange despondency about him 
which be-could not shake off. It would have 

een hard to explain this cause. All at the 
Oaks bad goue pleasantly ; Beryl bad looked her 
bast and brightest ; but somehow, on the short 
journey from Clapton to Liverpool-atrvet, Adair's 
spirita eank, end what was stranger, they went 
wil om sinking till, when he entered his own 
“diggings,” he wa: so depressed that he would 
not have been in the least surprised to receive a 
telegram giving him bad news ; excepting that | 
his ties were so few, he could think of no living 
creature, apart from Beryl, for whom he would 
really grieve.” 

There was no telegram, however ; his land- 
lady, a8 she admitted him, mentioned that there 
were several lettera on his table, and Denis took 
then tp mechanically, One was in Dick Ches- 
ney's band, and had evidently been written in 
the} room, since the paper bore Adair’s own 
creao. 

“Did Mr, Chesney call here to-day?” asked 
Denis of the landlady. 

Yes, sir ; he is leaving town to-morrow, and 
asked me for some paper to write to you.” 

There was nothing whatever in Dick's letter, 
most of the othera were equally unimportant ; 
but a small parcel froma Hinton-street had neither 
word or line with it, which was peculiar, as Denis 
had gent a cheque to Miss Nugent the day before, 
and had certainly exoected an acknowledgment, | 

Mrs, iddwards appeared and declared there had | 
certainly been 8 note; she had placed it with | 
her own hands beside the parcel. It seemed a 
mystery 

But Denis Adair, who was in the habit of 

kiog things lightly, only consoled himself by 
thinking thet after all Audrey could have had 
very iiitle to eay to him. 

It was a Monéay evening, on the Thursday | 
Afternoon he was to be married, Mrs, Dent, 

vho had a great idea of old traditions, had given 
tir Deais votice he would not be welcome at the 
Oake on Thursday till he drove there from 
Jiapton church, in company with his wife, but 
as @ make up she had iavited him to dinner on 
the Wedoesday ; Tuesday wag to be devoted to 








uhe lawyers, 


Denis really had a great deal of work to do, 
and even if he had promised to go to Clapton on 
the Tuesday he would have great difficulty 
in doing so; but it came to him as a bitter dis- 
appointment to receive a little note from Mrs, 
Dend on Wednesday almost beseeching him not 
to come to dinner as arranged. 

“T thiak,” wrote the good lady, “ Bery! over- 
tired herself yesterday ; she looks like a little 
ghost to-day ; and if you will be kind enough to 
excuse us to-night I will send her to bed early 
so that she may look her best for the wed- 
ding.” 

There was no message from Beryl ; usually she 
wrote to him every day if they did not meet, 
but he had heard nothing of her since they 
had parted on Monday night. 

His first impulse was to rush off to the 
Oaks and see for himeelf what ailed his darling, 
and this, after some consideration, he followed. 

He got down about four o'clock, and his first 
inquiry was for Mies Cheaney. 

“ Misa Beryl’s lying down io her own room, 
Sir Denis,” said the servant, sympathetically ; 
“but mistrese said T was to show you into the 
drawing-room, if you called.” 

The drawing-room juoked its old hospitable 
self. Denis Adair’s feelings were so troubled 
that it came on him as « relief to see that every- 
thing was in its accustomed place, Even the 
big velvet cushions on the sofa gave him a 
friendly sense of security, Mrs. Dent bad been 
sitting by the fire ; she rose up to greet him with 
kindly welcome, but Denis kuew from one lock 
at her face that she was really as-unessy as him- 
self, 
“T thought you would come.” 

“T could not stay away after your letter,” he 
said, gravely. “it made me so terribly auxious 
about Beryl.” 

“Sit down,” said kind motherly Mrs. Dent, 


“and let me talk to you, Sir Denis. I sent the [ 


gitls out to tea on purpose.” 

“ Bat Beryl,” he urged. “Surely ehe will jet 
me eee her. To-morrow I shall be her husband, 
so there can’b be any harm in my seeing her, 
even in deshabille.” 

“ Of course not,” eaid Beryl'’s aunt, heartily. 
“]T am very sorry Sir Denis, but Bery! said she 
would rather not se@ you.” 

“TI can’t have offeuded her,” eaid Denis in 
amazement, “She was her own sweet self when 
we parted on Monday night.” 

“ If you ask my opinion, Sir Denis, Beryl is a 
very .foolisi child, She's fretted herself {ll 
over something, and now she doesn’t like you to 
see how ugly she’s made her face with eying.” 

Denis smiled in spite of his anxiety. 

“ Beryl could not look ugly—to me,” 

“ Well, I’m very fond of Bary!, but I confess 
I never understood her, and this laat freak -has 
puzzled me more than enough.” 

* But what has tiappened * You promised to 
tell me all you know.” 

“Te isn’t much,” said Mrs, Dent, gloomily, 
“ Of course, with the wedding so near there are 
plenty of people going and coming. Blees you, 
Sir Denis, what with the presents, and the 
letters, and the dressmaker’s assistants, there's 
someone at the door allday long. I missed Beryl 
on Tuesday morning, but one of my girls told me 
she was with the dressmaker’s assistant, and I 
quite believed it till I saw the young person 
myself, and she said ehe’d been waiting more 
than an hour for Miss Chesney. Then I 
made a few inguiries, and I learned that a 
yeung lady had called about ten o’clock to see 
Bery! on business. Supposing it to be the dress- 
maker's assistant she was sent up to her room. 
In about half an hour Beryl and the stranger 
left the house together. 

** Beryl did not come home till late in the 
afternoon, and then she looked—-as I wrote to 
you—es if she’d seen a ghost. She wouldn't 
tell me where she’d been, or who it was who 
fetched her, and when I scolded her—I really 
couldn't help it, Sir Denis, she’s been like my 
own child, and she might have trusted me—she 
just burst into tears. 

“T thought she'd been upset and over-excited, 
and ] got her up to bed. She begged that no 
one might disturb her, and so I took her some 





dinner myzelf and then left her for the night. 
This morning shie looked worse, and I talked of 
sending for the doctor, but she declared there 
was nothing the matter, She was’ only tired, 
Would f write to you and ask you not to come 
to dinner, and then she'd stay quietly up stairs 
all day.” 

“Te ie the best thing sho can do, I suppose,” 
said Sir Denis ; “ out surely she will see me just 
for a few minutes.” 

Mra, Dent went up to see, but returned saying 
Beryl was asleep. if he made no noiseshe would 
let him go and ab her, but he must not wake 
her, she was so tired, poor child. 

And waiking with hushed tread in the rear of 
bis hosteas Sir Denis found himself presently in 
& pretty little room furnished entirely in. white, 
where a fire burnt cheerfully, and a little brass 
bedstead was covered with a erimson .cidér down 
quilt—the only touch of colour in the room. 

With her curly head on the pillow, her violet 
eyes closed, their long dark lashes framing a face 
as while as snow, lay Beryl, She was sleeping, 
but even in slumber her face was sadder than 
Sir Denis had ever seen it. He longed to kiss 
her, to speak to her and tell her of his love, 
but Mrs, Dent shook her head reprovingly at him, 
and so he kept bis promise, and followed her 
silently from the room. 

‘*I wish you had senit for the doctor,” he said 
anxiously when they were downstairs 

“She was so against it I did mot like to 
thwart her, and, Sir Denis, it’s no uncommon 
thing for girl to be a bit upset on the eve of 
her wedding.’ 

‘ But Beryl loves me,” he urged. 

" Ay, she loves you,” said Aunt Julia, relapsing 
inte the homely language of her earlier years ; 
“but that doesn't alter it that she’s leaving the 
old life behind her and setting out on a new 
untried oue,” 

She pressed the young man’s hand affection- 
ately, but Denis was not quite satisfied. 
were back in the drawing-room now, with the 
door shut, so there was no fear of their conversa- 
tion being overheard. 

“You don't think,” and Denis spoke with 
feverish eagerness, “that Beryl regrete her 
promise to me,” 

“ Why bless the man, is he gone clean daft!” 
said Mrs. Dent, laughing; “I never in my life 
saw a girl more hopelessly in love than Beryl, 
and I've known a good many in my time. «Nu, 
Sir Denis, she was always a grave, sort 
of girl, given to think of things other ‘girls 
wouldn't trouble their heads about, If you:want 
my opinion, I'd say the young woman who was 
here yesterday morning came with a tale of sorrow, 
and Beryl’s just fretted over it. When she was 
quite a child she’d want to share all she had with 
other children, You may be pretty eure she's 
felb the contrast between her own happiness and 
that young woman's miserable story, and that’s 
what's made her like this,” 

Sir Denis did not dine at the Oaks that even- 
ing. In fiction # young man of fortune is usually 
represented as giving a party to his bachelor 
friends on the last night of his so-called freedom. 
Denis Adair had no pest acquaintances, the few 
friends he had were at adistance ; besides, having 
made arrangements to «pend the evening with 
Beryl ip was now ‘too late for him to seek 
anotier engagement, 

As he was travelling beck to Liverpool-street 
he suddenly thought of the Nagents, aud the 
strange disappearance of Audrey's vote to him. 
Why should he not call in Hinton-street and 
say good-bye to the sisters to whom in the 
last few weeks he had been a kind of special 
providence It would be a kindly act, and 
well, somehow he felt uncommonly down, he 
could not bear the idea of going back to Clarges- 
street so early, the thought of his club was dis- 
tasteful to him. In short, he was in uo mood 
for ordinary society, and yet he absolutely 
dreaded to be alone, 

The train was stopping at Hackuey-downs 
when he thought of the Nugents. He alighted, 
crossed to the North London line, and took a 
ticket for Canonbury. It would have been far 
quicker to take a cab, and Sir Denis was not 
generally sparing of his shillings, but to-night he 
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weloomed any method of killing tims, Ib was 
varely six o'clock, He had five mortal hours 
to get through somehow, and he cared very 
little how, / by 

That night stood out in the dark aftertime to 
Sir Denis as the very last on which he had been 
happy ; ‘ut while the evening was actually pacsing 
he did nob feel happy, but vaguely uneasy and 
troubled, with a presentiment of coming serrow. 

It was only a week before Christmas, and the 
shope were full of reminders of the coming 
featival, Christmas presents, Christmas fare, 
were exhibited on all sides, and the gaily decked 
windows attracted crowds of gazers ; some of thoss 
who feasted their eyes on the dainties exposed in 
the confectiovers’ and grocere’ would probably 
feast in no other manner but this very unsatis- 
fying one. ‘ By 

Denis felt in his pocket for a handful of loose 
change, and « few huagry children of the streets 
were made happy on the eve of Beryl’s wedding. 

Tt was @ good step from Canonbury station to 
the part of Islington where the N te lived, 
aad Denis did not hurry himeelf, iniud was 
busy with mavy things as he trudged on ne 
the crowded streets, He wondered when he 
should next find himself in London, He knew 
tbat Beryl had no great love for the metropolis, 
He fancied his beautiful wife would not caré to 
come up very often, 

OF course, Lady Adair must be presented, to 
the Queen in the coming season, bit for tife moat 
part Denis fancied he and Bery! would live gui 
at the Court, t 

The Blakes might be a slight thorn in the 
flesh at first, bat they were nob likely to see 
very much of their self-made neighbours, and 
after all the ex-cotton manufacturer waa quite as 
fashionable as many people Beryl must have met 
at her uncle’s, 

This last reflection broughthim to Hinton- 
street, and he was soon knocking at No. 14, 

One thing struck him at once, there was no 
light in the Nugents’ sitting-room; the blind 
being of very thin lineu and the curtains ex- 
tremely skimpy the sisters’ cheap lamp could 
always be seen very plainly from the street. 

Of course!it-was pitch dark by this time, but 
besides, Nell’s dainty needlework sud Audrey’s 
typewriting both required'a good deal of! light, 
so that the sisters:usually “shut up" long before 
other people, vi 

Hinton-street wae a rather dreary locality of 
small Nowses; capable ‘mostly of taking only one 
set of lodgers, Save for wfaint light burning in 
the. narrow. and seeu through the fan!ight, 
No, 14 seemed to be in utter darkuess, and Sir 
Denis shivered “involuntarily ss hie loud koock 
re-echoed in the silence. ddan 

The door was! promptly opened by a decent 
peer yt whom Denis took to be the land: 
lady, 

Can T see Mise Nugent?” 

“Tow, sir, didu't-they tell\you either? Well, 
things are coming to @ pass,” 

“ ¥ don’t understand,” said Denis, sharply.. “I 
wish to nee Mise Nugent; if she ia out I will 
leave a message with her sister.” 

For hé' knew that Nell rarely left the house ; 
she was almost morbidly sensitive as te her ap- 
pearance, gud the comments likely to be made on 
her deformity in auch a neighbourhood ae Hinton- 
street would have been torture to her. 

The woman anawered him drily enough. 

“ Just step in here, sir, out of the draught.” 

Preceding him with her tallow candie, which 
gave a flickering and uncertain light, she led the 
way into the front parlour, 

_ Sir Dents started, there was nol one trace of 

he girls he sought, 

_ Nell’s work-table, which stood in the window, 
bad vanished ; Audrey's typewriter had similarly 
flown. There waa no fire iv the grate, which was 
carefully swept and garnished, 

_ You can’t mean that the young ladies have 
left you?” exclaimed Denis. 

“That’s just what I do mean, sir, and till you 
came here to-night I made certain sure you knew 
all about it, “Mis#-Audrey is°a fine looking girl 
enough, and, I thoughtb-——” 

Sir Denis ¢ut her short. 

“You were quite mistaken,” he said haughtily: 














“*My connection with Miss Audrey Nugent was 
simply & matter of business. She did work for 
me, aud I paid her for it, that’s all.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Qooper, sitting down on her 
— rate mopping E her ™ “I’ve let ledgings 
these t years, sit, and I aever was 0 sur- 
faipages) ) Ripe ayer a eae roh mice those 
two, and Eknow they often went hungry that the 
rent might be paid, though I'd tell them often to 
wait a bit, being a mother m ane dae: 

“But when did they go?” asked Sir Denis, 
trying in vain to keep Mra, Cooper to the pofnt, 

“You haven't been here for a week or ten days, | 

ean 


“ No, it’s aboub that time,” 4 

“Well, Miss Nugent she took ill soon after you 
wae here last, and the doctor told her sister—I 
heard him myseif—she'd never get better with- 
out better food sudan easier life. Miss Audrey 
she cried a lot, poor thing, as was natural. 

‘* There was a strange gentleman came here. I 
can" tell you his name for I never heard it; he 
was dressed: in black, and a good-looking fellow 
as Lever saw ; but I ou he didn’t please Misa 
Nugent (Miss Audrey, I mean, the sister was too 
. es gs for I heard nage pee. raised ‘as 

oug' jy were quarrolling, and I canght their 
last words mye me Sb 

“Tl leave my address in case you changé’your 







mind,” said he, 

“*T ehan’bi that, , retorted Miss Audrey. ‘I'd 
rather atarve he touch your money.” ‘ 

“Baw her sist Worse the next day, and she 
got a letter: me of her employers saying 
he'd have | work for her till the end of 
Jauuary, 4 expect, poor thing, her courage 
gave way. , 


“ T suppose she wrote tothe gentleman, for he 
came agaiu on Mondey. He must have left her 
money, for she came down to my kitchen when he 
was gone and gave me the rent owing «ad a week 
extra instead of notice, saying they were going to 
leave London at once. I couldn'whelp seeing that 
her purse was full of gold when she paid me. 

“She packed up everything within an hour, 
sir, and though her sister hadn’t left her bed 
for days she dressed her ready for the journey, 
and took her away ita fout-wheeled cab. 

“T asked her to leave an addréss-for me to send 
their letters on, but she said there'd be no 
letters and I need not trouble, and she sobually 
made the man drive off while I'was still a ny 3 
which was a bad’enough return for all the litt 
kindnesses I'd done her.” 

' And this was Monday 7” "” 

“ Yes, ir, Monday afternoon.” 

“On Monday evening Miss Nugent left a letter 
and parcel at my rédmhs in’ Piccadilly—yet ‘you 
tay she was gving irite the country?” 

Mre. Cooper toseed her head. 

* only say she told me, sir, Maybe she said 
different to you in the letter.” 

“The letter never reached me," anid Sit Denis, 
* My latidiady placed it on my writing table, but 
it mort stratigely disappe od" 

Well,” said Mra, ; they had’ a hard 
enough’ struggle here where they were known 
and trusted, It'll be worse in « strange place 
where they have to stay in regs 

Denia Adair said nothing. Like Mra. Cooper 
he felt that the sisters had behaved atrangely, not 
to say ungratefully, only he was loth to condemn 
them till he knew what was in the lettar, which 
mijht have explained everything, 

He took a card from ‘his pocket and half a 
sovereicu, both of which he handed to the as- 
tonished Mre. Couper. 

“T was very much’ {interested in the Misses 
Nugent,” he said, gravely, “and I do not like 
to think of their vanishing so suddenly. Should 
you ever hear any more of them I should be glad 
if you will let me know, My address is on the 
card.’ T am to be taarried to-morrow,” he added, 
cheerfully, “‘and my wife would help me in 
befriending these young ladies.” 

“T'm sure it’s v good of you, sir,” aid 
Mrs. Cooper, pocketing the card and halt 
sovereign, “and ['ll be sure to write. I said to 
myself all along there was something uncanny in 
the way they vanished.” 





CHAPTER X 


Tag weather had been what people call “ sea. 
sonable,” cold and frosty, with a pleasant crisp 
néas in the air, and every promise of a good 
old-fashioned Christmas ; but on the night of the 
seventeenth of December there came a sudden 
change in the temperature, and when Denis Adaii 
looked out of the window on his wedding worn- 
ing it was to see the rain coming down ip 
torrents, the pavements wet and greasy, and tu 
feel that unpleasant temperature peculiar to wet 
warm days, which is graphically described by the 
unlovely ters of ‘‘ muggy.” 

It was indeed so hot that the fire in bis 
aitting-room seemed oppressive, thongh he kuew 
without it the damp would have struck a chili 
into hia bones, After that oue glance st the 
weather Denis turned anxiously to his lettera, 
Mre, Dent had promised faithfuily to write him 
a report of Beryl the last thing before she 
retired for the aight, and he was mob without 
hopes there migts be a line from his little Love 
herself, but there was not. He drew a long sigh of 
disappointment, and then extricating Mrs. Dent's 
note from the rest of the pile he read 16 hastily. 


f 
“Dean Sik Devis,— 
*€ Beryl slept throurh most of the ovening 
anil looka more herself to-night. 
ie * Yours gincerely, 
“Jous Dent,” 


Sir Denis regretted Mrs. Dent's brevity, but it 
never occurred to him that she had purposely 
made her note as short as possible because she 
feared his reading between the lines how great 
her avxiety was if she wrote at any length. She 
would not add a word that could hurt Baryl’s 
lover, so she said nothing of how she had gone 
upstairs and asked her niece what message abe 
sent to Sir Denis only to receive the curt reply, — 

“None!” 

“My dear child,” replied Mra. Dent, “ you 
are treating your lover very strangely. 

“Be will bave all he wante to-morrow,” 
returned Beryl (Chesney ; “ nearly half-a-milliou 
of money.”> * 

Mrs. Dent wrote to Denis Adair, and then she 
crept away from her husband and childven,. and 
bolting herself Into her own dressing room she 
sat down and cried ay though some heavy trouble 
had befallen ‘er,’ 

{no her great anxiety that Beryl should marry 

and Dick Chesney’s chance of his father’s fortune 
be for ever quashed, had she driven the girl into 
an unhappy union? 
"sBut sound common aerise came t her help, 
and reminded her that Bery! bad ‘engaged herself 
to Sir Denis Adafr Of’ hér owh ‘free will, of her 
own act and deed, without persuasion or en 
treaties. 

“And he Is' worthy of her!” decided Mra, 
Dent, “Come what may, I'll always say that to 
ve loved as Sir Danis loves Beryl is the greatest 
blessing a gitl can have. But, oh! I hope she 
isn't going to torture herself and him with any 
morbid fancies, And oh! whatever happens he 
must never tell her he knew she waa an bafress 
befdére he proposed to her.” 

Mrs. Dent felt dimly that the huge fortune her 
father hod amassed with so much care had up to 
now brought very little pleasure to its owners, 
Mr. Chosney bad never eared to spend much ou 
himself, His second wife died before she became 
used to his riches. Jobn certainly owed hiv wife 
to his father’s wealth, for the Honourable Kath- 
leen would not have been allowed to’marry into 
poverty. But John aod Kathleen both died 
young, and certainly her heiress-ship had brought 
their child more pain than pleasure. 

“J was glad everything was left to John ; he 
was tay own brother, aud Dick never seemed 
anything much to me; but [ doubt if Beryl 
would not have been happier with just s mode- 
rate portion, like my own girls, than with nearly 
half a million.” 

She crept into her niece’s room the last thing 
before going to bed herself, Beryl was still 
awake ; she lay with one hand shielding her eyes 
frora the lanap-light and the tears still wef upou 
her cheek, 
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SIR DENIS STARTED, THERE WAS NOT ONE TRACE OF THE GIRLS HE SOUGHT, 


. 


“Oh, my dear,” eaid Aunt Julia, simply, 
“aren't you happy? Beryl, if you've made a 
mistake, and you don’t really care for Sir Denis, 
you'd better break off things at the eleventh 
hour than spoil both your lives,’ 

“T do care for him,” said Beryl, in a dull mono- 
tonous tonsa, “1 never knew how much I cared 
until to-night.” 

“And he just worships the ground you walk 
on ; 80 you see, my dear, there’s no need for tears. 
Troubles come to most of us as we go through 
life, but we can bear them bravely if we've love. 
There's nothing like love to 8 woman, Beryl ; it’s 
more to her than gold or diamonds,” 

“Far more,” said Beryl, faintly. “ Good- 
night, Aunt Julia, you've been very good to 
me ” 


She kissed Mrs, Dent with a tender geature of 
diamissal, and the kind-hearted matron retired 
to her own room; she had quite believed she 
should be kept awake ali night by anxiety about 
Beryl; but she was tired and not used to keep- 
ing vigil, wo that it fell out she was very soon 
fast asleep, and when she opened her eyes it was 
to see the maid standing at the bed side with her 
early cup of tea, and the faint gleams of the 
tardy winter’s sun trying to penetrate the closely- 
drawn curtains 

Beryl’s wedding day had come, 

Mrs. Dent dressed herself quickly. The wed- 
ding wae at two, but there were numbers of 
things demanding attention first; and though 
she had plenty of servants she liked to give all 
the directions herself, 

Beryl was not present at breakfast, but her 
cousins reported her to be wide awake and looking 
ber very best. 

‘ She is not @ scrap superstitious,” raid pretty 
Bertha Lynton ; “now, if 1 had had a wet day 
for my wedding I should have been in despair,” 

There was to be no formal breakfast, only an 
aiternoon reception, at which tea and coffee, 
champagne and wedding-cake would be the chief 
1efreshments, 

The church was so close to the Oaks that car- 





riages were really a superfinity ; as Mre, Dent 
exprewed it, you had no sooner sat down than 
you had to get out, 

Very few gueets were invited. The Leaters 
had been excluded by Beryl]’s own desire, and 
after thie Mrs. Dent felt she could not ask any 
mere acquaintances, 

Her own children, and in the case of the three 
married ones, their life’s partners, the doctor 
who had brought Beryl through her childish 
ailments, and the clergyman who had prepared 
her for confirmation and wae to-day to give her 
the nuptial benediction, would alone swell the 
party, except that Sir Denis would be accom- 
panied by a “best man,” the crly guest he con- 
tributed to the wedding. 

Dr, Maythorne was a personal stranger to the 
family st the Oaks; he and Sir Denis had been 
schoolfellows, aud finding he was settled near 
London and stil! a bachelor, the Baronet had 
asked him, for auld lang syne, te support him at 
this crisia in his life, 

Denis Adair and Phil Maythorue were in church 
some minutes before the hour fixed for the 
wedding. Denis fixed his eyes with anxious 
ijonging on the open door through which his 
bride must soon pass to his side, and when the 
organist began the firet strains of the “ Wedding 
March,” a look of such joy and rapture came into 
his face as must have convinced the most sceptical 
he dearly Joved the woman so scon to be his for 
better for worse. 

The weather relented just a little; the rain 
had stepped at noon, and now a little reluctant 
sunshine passed into the church and rested 
caressingly on the elender white-robed figure who 
came slowly up the aisle on her uncle's arm. 

Beryl] looked dazzlingly lovely. Her drees just 
suited her, although it differed somewhat from 
the orthodox bridal costume. She wore a robe 
of rich white velvet, the long train bordered with 
swan's-down. The bodice, sleeves and collar 
edged with the same fur, Her golden brown 
bair was arranged in soft feathery puffs in front, 
behind which, fastened by two diamond stars, 


descended a long veil of costly Brussels lace. 
She carried no bouquet, but her hands were 
thrust into a tivy little muff of white velvet 
and swan’s-down, There was not a trace of 
orange-blossoms about her, 

Sir Denis smiled at her with deep tenderness 
on hia handsome face; but she gave him no 
answering emile. Mrs. Dent (resplendent in 
olive green velvet and sables) felt strangely 
anxious. 

Beautiful as the bride looked, she seemed to 
her aunt to move like a creature in a dream, The 
matron fully expected Beryl to taint before 
the ceremony was half over, and produced a 
smelling-bottle from her own pocket in readiness. 

But the need for it did not arise, The mar- 

service proceeded in due course, Sir Denies 
making his responses in clear ringing tones, and 
Beryl’s coming in a perfectly distinct voice, 
though those who knew her best could detect 
a tremble in it. 

Mr. Dent “gave her away,” Sir Denis put 
on her finger the simple circlet of gold which 
is to a woman the pledge of her joy or the 
sign of her fetters, The solemn words “Those 

hom God hath joined together let not mep 

t asunder,” were spoken, and then in a very 
few minutes the ceremony was concluded, ana 
Lady Adair walked into the veatry to sign the 

ter. 

he leant on her busband’s arm, and he 
could feel how she trembled ; but she took the 
pen they gave her and eigned her maiden name 
in a clear round hand just where they told 
her. 

A torrent of congratulations from her rela- 
tions followed, and lo} then all was over, » Bery} 
Chesney had passed away. Lady Adair was 
driving back to tae Oakes at her hnsband’s side, 


(To be continued.) 








In Brazil there are said to be 300 languages 
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ONE LOOK AT THE REGISTRAR WILL SATISYY YOU AS TO ITS BEING CORRECT,” SAID HARVEY, COOLLY, 


AN ALL-CONQUERING LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER 1. 


“ Fray, old fellow, I don’t want to preach to 
you—I'm not good at that sort of thing—but 
you really must turn over a new leaf if you want 
to please Sir Arthur; you must, indeed! He 
has been tolerably patient so far, but you can 
hardly expect him to put up with your erratic 
conduct much longer, It will be much better 
for you to reduce your.expenditure, and make 
your home here at the Towers, as Sir Arthur has 
se long wished you to do, Such a proceeding 
would be far more creditable to you, as the eldest 
son, than your present habit of oscillating between 
— and country like a badly-regulated pendu- 
um.” 

“The pendulum illustration is not a bad one, 
mon Frére, considering what a vast amount of tick 
my wandering existence involves upon me!’’ was 
the rather gloomy reply. “The governor ought 
to allow me more money; and my numerous 
scrapes and difficulties are, in a great measure, 
the result of his closeness, Now you ask me to 
loreswear town altogether, except for an occa- 
ional fiying visit, and te assume the réle of duti- 
ful son to avery exacting father. I can’t consent 
to sacrifice myself to such an extent, Bertie, even 
for the sake of pleasing you. You will rejoin your 
Tegiment in a week or two; and were | to take 
up my abode at the Towers I should then be 
lett to the tender mercies of the county people— 
with whom I. have next to nothing in common, 

o, filial affection is aa admirable thing, but 1 am 
not going to give up all that makes life enjoyable 
in order to gratify an unreasonable whim of Sir 
Fagg Po ought to know by this time that 

© life,of a count entleman possesses few 
attractions for me | <a fite 

The tone in which he spoke was such a deter- 








mined one that his brother ceased to argue with 
him, and the two young men proceeded on their 
way down the leafy avenue in perfect silence. 

Frank Framleigh and his younger brother, the 
captain,were the sons of Sir Arthur Fravolei¢h, of 
Framleigh Towers, Derbyshire. 

The etately, white-haired old Baronet had good 
reason to be proud of the men who bore his name, 
for “ Handsome as a Framleigh” bad come to 
be a proverb in that part of the country. 

Both -had tall, sinewy, well-knit figures, regu- 
lar, clear-cut features, and crisp wavy brown 
hair; while to these natural advantages were 
added the perfect ease and good breeding—the 
result of high training---without which the most 
handsome man must fail to create a favourable 
impression. 

_ But, in spite of the strong persons! resem- 
blance existing between the brothers, they differed 
widely in character and temperament. 

Captain Framleigh was quick-tempered, ener- 
getic and imperious, fond of bard work, and a 
perfect martinet when military duty and dis- 
cipline were in question. 

Bat a kind heart and a strict sense of justice 
went a lopg way towards mitigating these stern 
qualities. 

He was a favourite among his brother officers, 
and the men of his company would have followed 
him to certain death had such a proceeding been 


“4 

They had witnessed his cool daring when in 
action, and they knew thai, although he seldom 
overlooked a fault, he did his utmost in every 
way to promote their welfare and better their 
condition, 

He was personally acquainted with the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief, and Royal lips had  con- 
gratulated him upon the heroic conduct that had 
won for him his first laurels during the Crimean 
war. 

He had shed additional lustre upon the family 
name ; his successful career had gratified and de- 
lighted the old Baronet, his father, beyond mea- 
sure ; but, as if to qualify the pleasure that one 





son had been the means of giving him, the other 
persistently pained and annoyed the proud old 
man. 


Withovt being either vicious or immora) 
Frank Framleigh contrived to be always in diffi- 
culties, only getting out of one scrape to plunge 
yet more deeply into another, 

He possessed mental abilities of no mean order, 
but he never brought them into action, His 
careless, pleasure-loving, albeit generous nature 
rendered work of any kind repugnant to him. 
Ambition he had none ; and he gave himself up 
to the enjoyment of the golden present, the dolce 
Jar niente existence that suited him best, without 
bestowing a thought upon the future. Hence his 
numerous scrapes and pecuniary difficulties, 

Home on leave for a few weeks, Captain Fram- 
leigh had listened to the account of Frank’e 
latest escapadee—as related to him by Sir Arthur 
—with considerable regret. 

The Baronet was feeble and old ; Frank mighs 
be of so much use tohimin managing the estate 
that he would one day own; and, at five-and- 
twenty, hemight surely consent to abandon the 
sowing of wild oats to which he had so long de- 
voted himeelf, thought the Captain, 

He determined to.epeak plainly to him respect- 
ing his neglected duties before leaving Framleigb, 
but thus far hie remonstrances had effected but 
little good. 

“ Speak the truth, Ted, and say that you give 
me up as incorrigible ?” remarked Frank, as they 
came to the end cf the avenue, and took the road 
leading down to the quaint picturesque village of 
Framleigh. 

“T should not despair of you altogether if you 
could only persuade some nice girl to marry you,” 
replied the other, with a smile, “ Marriage is 
frequently the meana of bringing & reckless man. 
to his senses!” 

“There are ao many nice girls, you see,” said 
his brother, with an air of calra perplexity. “ The 
difficulty is which to select |” 

“ You vain, self-conceited idiot, to think that 
you have only to throw the handkerchief in order 
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to be accepted |” exclaimed Captain Framleigh, | back of the cottage, and ere long he had suc- 


laughing in epite of hie vexation as he spoke. 
“Bat, Frank, whether you marry or not, you 
must give up the foolish flirtation that you are 
now carrying on with Annie Leslie, the village 
schoolmietres*, unlees you wish to damage the 
girl's reputation, and get yourself talked about 
in connection with her by all the village people.” 

“What do you know about my flirtation 
with Annie Leslie, pray!" inquired his brother, 
shortly. ; 

‘Weill, you are always going down to the 
schoolhouse, rank,” replied Captain Framleigh, 
with a grim smile, “The young rusticaare nod 
the real source of attraction,” 

“ Well, Ladmit that their school mistres@ is both 
pretty and clever,” said the other, candidlyy: “SA 
pleasing combination of Venus. and Minerva, 
While listening to her instructions I am’ really 
improving wy mind |” is 

“She will teach you how to conjugate the 
verb ‘to love,” grambied his ‘brother ; the . 
is all the good—or harm—you are likely’ to) 
from her !”” ae 4h 

‘ Life's grammar would be but dry repdiog 
without that verb, though) old fellow(” tid 
the heir to Framleigh Towera, with provoking 
suavity. “But you need suffer’no anxiety ‘on 
my account. 
self in matters of this kind, ‘since, by long 
practices, I've reduced flirting. to a soienee ; and 
a little attention paid to a pretty girl involves no 
erious results. Here we are at tle end of the 
road. What do you propose doing with yourself 
this morning, Ted t” 

“T am going to see Jones about the renewal of 
his lease,” said Captain Framleigh ; “and then 
Sir Arthur wishes me to superintend the planting 
of the f reign shrubs that came y ay-~-your 
work again, Frank, if you would only-do itt 
Where are you off to now, may I ask?” 

“Ob! I shall just stroll through the village 
and get some flies for to-morrow’s-fishing,”. said: 
his b: other, as they parted company at the crogs- 
roads, “I'll join you sgein by-and-by in the 
plantation to see how you are getting on with the 
shrubs,” 

But he must have forgotten the flies. At any 
rate, be did not then stop to purchase them. He 
walked slowly through the village, exchanging a 
nod ora word of greeting with nearly everyone 
he met, until he came to the schoolhouse, with 
its quaint gables and sinall diamond-paned 
windows all aglow in the warm afternoon sun- 
light. No hum 6f busy vofces'féll upon his ear 
as he went ap the garden path amiiist the sweet- 
smelliny, old-fashioned flowers, for it was’ half- 
holiday, and the children were all at play on the 


green. 

“She must be out,” he said to himself, with 
av air of keen disappointment, when his quiet 
knock failed to meet with any reply from within ; 
“and yet she promised ——” 

His eolilogay was interrupted by the audden 
appearance of the young schoolmistress, just 
emerging from the trees at the bottom of 
Hawthorn-lane, that adjoined the somewhat 
lonely schoolhouse. She had been awaiting his 
arrival there for nearly an hour, and her temper 
had suffered in consequence. 

“T thought you tad forgotten me altogether !’” 
she rnid, rather bitterly, as Sir Arthur's hefr 
went eageriy back to meet her atthe gate. “The 
best part of the afternoon tigone already |" 

‘I couldn’t help it, Annie! upon my honour 
{ couldn't !” replied the young fellow as he took 
her half-reluctant handin hisown. “ My brother 
fastened hicaself on to me just as T was coming 
out, and I’ve only this moment got rid of him. 
It would not have been prudent to acquaint him 
with my real destination.” 

“No; Captain Framleigh does not look upon 


me with a friendly eye,” said Aante Leslie, with a | 


vindictive lit(le smile; “but he cannot keep us 
epart altogether, that is one comfort. Let us go 


up the lane aod through ‘the meadow-path, | 


Frank. If we stand here talking much longer 
some stupid gossip will come slong and carry the 
report back to the village. Framleigh people are 
never tired of talking scandal.” 

Side by side the young man and the girl 
ascended the shady, flower-scented lane at the 


Tam quite able to look after my-'} 





ceed in chasing the frown from her face and 
the vexed tone from her voice by the magic of 
loving words ; while a softer, better look shone 
from her magnificent dark eyes, and helped to 
— the spell that she already exercised over 


m. . 

Annie Leslie was a tall slender girl, with # pale 
face, large, long-lashed, dark eyes, a resolute 
month, and a wealth of silky, rippling; dark hair, 
twisted up into looge artistic coils under her 
straw hat. . ‘ 

In her simple grey dress, with lace ruffles at 
throat aud wrist, a cluster of wild flowers for her 
hole ornament, she looked graceful ahd queenly 
evough to adorn any position in lifeyno matter 
howiexalted it might be, vhs 
» yank Frauleigh had frst seen he#.on one of 
hia Bying visits to the Towers, He bad straight- 
wap’ fallen deeply in love with the. ‘beautiful 

echoolmistress, and his devotion to hex promised 


pt be the most lasting trait in bis uncertain 
: ; 


BAtgre. 

\She, on her part, could but feel gratified at 
receiving an open avowal of love from Sir 
Avthur's heir. With such a man for her lovet 
her \Maost ambitious dreama were in a fair way to 
be realised, 

Lége and ambition could, in this case, go liand- 
in-harid, since no woman, however cold and 


“worldly her nature might, be, could remain quite 


tadiferent to Frank Framl igh, 

th bis handsome, high-bred face and plea- 
sing, eloquent e; es, Annie Leslie really eared for 
him, and valued his love, although his position 
formed the crowning attraction in her eyes. 

But, although«his passion for her was deeply 
rooted, & very “different affair from the mere 
passing fancy described to his brother, in order 
to throw him off the scent, he dared not go to 
the length of openly making hec his wife. 

He knew very .well that such an enormity 
would bring Sir, Arthur's. gorely-tried patience 
toanend at once. The proud old man would 
neverforgive a mésalliance. 

The estate was not strictly entailed, and were 
his eldest son to marry Aunie Leslie he would 
in all ‘probability cet Te it upon Captain Fram- 
leigh, although from time immemvrial it had 
gone to the ehildren of the ejdest born, ‘whether 
ma'¢'or female, 

Annie knew this, and shé’ had no ‘desire to 
shatter ali her ambitious hopes by impatiently 
pleading for an carly marriage. A disinherited 
‘husband would ‘have been by no means’ to her 
taste, and people who play'for high stakes must 
needs be wary and cautious. 

She was somewhat inclined to be fretful, and 
to repine at the long engagement imposed upon 
her, however, on the day ia question, in spite of 
her udual prudence and calm god sense, : 

The conversation that took place between the 
lovers was loug and very earnest ; and wher, 
three hours later, they paited company’st the 
foot of the lane, and Frank Framleigh made the 
best of his wsy to the plantation, it wee only to 
find the foreign shrubs planted, and bis brother 
gone home to dre-# for dinner. 

Annie Leslie left the school house during the 
following week, never to return to it again 
The sudden illness of a relative was the avowed 
reason for her departure, and ag she had never 
been on intimate terms with any of the village 
people she was speedily forgotten by them. 

After her depaitare from Framleigh -8ir 
Arthur's elde-t sen was seldon to be found at 
the Towers, 

He would stay away for months at‘a time, 
and, as the years flew by, Sir Arthur relied more 
upon his younger sop, now Major Framleigh, than 
ever. 

The major had married the pretty blue-eyed 
daughter of @ neighbouring squire soon’ after 
Annie Leslie's abrupt exodus, and their two 
children, a boy and girl, were very dear to thé 
Old baronet, 

Frank Framleigh arrived “unexpectedly at 
the Towers one day after a longer term of 
absence than uruel, with a strange grief-stricken 
look upon his face, and a subdued, altered 
manner, 

He vonfeseed to uo great trouble, however’, 


and his wandering propensities seemed to have 
deserted him, for he settled down quietly at 
the Towers, and “evinced no desire to leave 
therm. 

He had not been home very long ere his lifs 
came to an abrupt conclusion. He went with 
other men to the meet to be brought back dead, 
o ‘bo his horse having first thrown and then 

édupon its rider, Sir Arbbur did not long 
survive the shock of his son’s death, and Fram. 

“Powers fell to the share of Major Fran. 
iwho sold out of the army devoted 
entirely to the management of his larzs 

8, 


oat, oate {Wild oats! sown by a careless 
“Mand)-will yeu ever spring up thickly and ripen 
Pi the years to come, doing your best to choke 
the bealthy grain? ty 

ye ‘CHAPTER Ii. 

Te-was closgtipon midnight {n tearful treach. 
erous April, n@arly seventeen years after Brank 
Framleigh's untimely death, when the stage door 
of the “ Frivolity” opeued quickly, and: young 
girlmade her way through the little. p of 
idle young mea_that surrounded it, 

She stood on the pavenient for a few seconds 
locking up and down the street as if had 
expected somebody to meet her there, and was 
puzsied to account for their non-appearance, 
Theo, calmly indifferent to certain whispered 
remarks ree hive of. \her reap = ey 
‘that reached her, cars from the af — 
she went away up. the: web; glistening, dow- 
haunted atreet with firm, elastic tread, and an 
utter) c@ of all fearor timidity that seemed 
‘strange-in ope so young and beautiful, left to 
find’ her way home alone at that unseemly hour 

“She was rather above the medium height, with 
an exquisitely proportioned figure, warm golden 
hair, s clear creamy complexion, and large 
lustrous grey eyes. “ Her close-fitting ulster aud 
amall, stylish bonnet, from under which the 
golden hair escaped in short wavy curls, suited 
her to perfection, since their plainness only 
served to enhance the delicate ferainine beauty of 
the wearer. 

There was an anxious-wondering look on her 

fair young face-as.she meared.the corner of the 
street without encountering the one who had 
never yet failed to meet-her at the theatre and 
accompany her home, while she quickened her 
already rapid pace, ag certain nervous fears aud 
misgivings crossed her mind. ble, aan. 
' “What can have happened.to prevent -libtls 
mother from:coming to meetme as usual?” she 
said to herself as she went along. “She bas not 
been taken ill again, or met with an accident on 
the way, surely! What should I.do if any 
thing were to happen to her}. Poor, mother, if 
only-—— above ‘ba 

But the sound of unsteady footateps, coming 
up the street aftér her, caused her to turn, ber 
head with a sudden instinet of fear, and, as she 
recognized the man who was doing his best \» 
overtake her, a great wave of disgust and angry 
feeling swept over the young actress, not sl- 


| togetter unmixed with alarm, »since. the hour 


wav 30 late, and the street-~save for — and 
the rapidly ——— man—so deser 
Augustus eae a brainless vane one 
of family, poseessor of a large 
ret ns which with energy worthy of a better 
cause he was trying to get through as apeedily 
as possible, had haunted the: Frivolity for some 
time past, and his attentions bad. ab length 
centred themselves upon Ethel Vaughan, ibe 
girl in question, Ba: 
He had been drinking heavily on the wight in 
question, and when he saw Ethel eet out—alone, 
for a wouder—on her way home, he had detached 
himself from the other young men, loitering 
sround the stage door and harried after her, 
glad to avail himself of such an opportunity for 
coming to a better underatanding with her. 
Ethel had been more than usually scornful 
him of late, and even bis dull nature bad been 
stung by her keen sarcastic speeches aud supreme 
indifference to his oft-repeated advances. 





“Miss Vaughan, you are slome; pray allow 





or 
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to see safely \home,” he said, rather 
huskily, ag Sees with her, while the light 
from @ neighbouring shone full on hie pale 
jiesé face with its obstinate, expressionless fea- 
tures, and on the diamond studs that sparkled 
and gleamed in his shirt-front, “It is nov often 
that one gets the chance of escorting you; you 
are always co closely guarded |” 

“J do not require an escort, thank you,” she 
replied coldly; “end I am quite abie to find 
my way home alone, Will you oblige me by 
turning back at once? Your road lies in quite 
another direction, I believe, Mr. Borrowdale !" 

“No, I shall not oblige you’ by going,” he 
retorted, rudely ; the real coarseness of his nature 
finding its way to the surface through the thin 
coating of good breeding that had been 
apread over it, 

“If you only knew bow distasteful your 
presence is, you would cease to annoy me with 
your presence,” she said, firmly. “I have 
never liked you, or given you the least en- 
couragement, and 1 never shall do so! Your 
presence hare at my side, unassked, is, in itself, 
a decided insult! Once more will you leave 
w e q ” 

“Til make you suffer yet for treating me as 
if | were a dog!” he cried, angrily. “ You ehall 
live to regret the dey when you offeuded me, and 
made me your euemy instead of your friend, 
Miss Vaughan |” 

His voice grew more threatening, his manner 
more aggressive, as rage and disappointment 
gained the mastery over him, and Ethel began 
to feel seriouely alarmed, If only some one 
would come to her aid, and! rid her of her un- 
desirable: companion! She started eagerly as 
a man’s firm, ringing tread came down the 
narrow bye-street towards them. Would the 
new-comer be one to whom she might safely 
appeal for help and protection t 

He to be a tall man, rather poorly 
dressed, but with the bearing and carriege of a 
geotlenan. His grave, handsome face wore 
an expression of quieb surprise, as Ethel, em- 
boldened by fear, after one searching glance at 
him, made her request for assistance as he 
came up to her, 

“Will you kindly rid me of this man, who 
persists in following me against my will?” she 
zaid, with a little sob in her’ brave young voice, 
‘As an actress I am obliged to return home late 
at night, and heis doing all ia his power to 
annoy and frighten me, Oh! please make him 
go away 1” Oa 

The stranger looked keenly at the pure, flower- 
like face upturned to meet his own. It bore the 
stamp of truthfulness and innocence beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Then, with sudden stern- 
ness, he turned to survey her astonished and 
discomfited companion. 

‘What do you mean by annoying this young 
lady and forcing yourself upon her?” be de- 
aisuded, quietly, “I should advise you to be 
of while the opportunity for doing so is still 
yours, The pavement is very wet, and you might 
but care to measure your length upon it. Are 
you going ¥” 

Augustus Borrowdale seemed inclined to resent 
the stranger's interference at first, but the latter's 
determined expression and muscular form 
caused him to change his mind, and remember 
toat, in some cases, discretion is the better part 
of valour, 

With a muttered threat relating to future 
vengeance to be executed on a certain low cad, 
and a savage scowl at Ethel, he turned away, and 
rN his persecution of her for the time 
eing, 

“You ought not to return home by youreelf 
at this late hour,” said Ethel’s defender as she 
Mtempted to express her gratitude for what he 
had done, “ Have you no friend or relative who 
could meet you at the theatre, and thus ensure 
you against possible insult ¢” 

“Until to-night my mother has always come 
to meet me,” she replied, almost humbly. ‘I 
cannot imagine what has happened to prevent 
her from coming as usual! Our home is not far 
of now, and I am not likely to be molested 
again,” 

‘* You must allow me to accompany you for the 








rest of the way,” said her companion, glancing 
with curious but respectful eyes at the lovely gir! 
at hia aide as he spoke. “ Has that man ever 
attempted to annoy you before ? ” 

“Yea, several times,” she replied, frankly. 
He comes very often to the Frivolity, where I 
have an engagement at present; and he has fre- 
quently tried to attract my attention, and thus 
render himself objectionable to me—but not to 
such an extent as that he haa gone to-night. Ah | 
here is my mother |” she exclaimed, gladly, as a 
little woman, with soft, dark eyes and a troubled 
face, came hurriedly up to them, 

Now he would know that her statement had 
been correct, 

Why, mother, what makes you so late? Has 
anything happened 

“Your Uncle Joshua was taken worse,” eaid 
Mra, Vaughan, anxiously, “and I could not leave 
him before. But who is this gentleman, Ethel $”’ 

"He kindly came to my assistance just now, 
when Mr. Borrowdale, finding that I was alone, 
had intercepted me and was doing his best to 
frighten and annoy” me,” said Echel, quickly. 
‘* But for his intervention i hardly know what | 
should have done.” 

“Tam very grateful to you for protecting my 
daughter,” said the little woman, rather stiiily. 

She guarded Ethe) jealously, aud this strange 
= might be only a wolf in sheep's clothing after 
a 

“J will take care that she is not exposed to 
auch an insult again. I do not think that we 
need trespass upon your time any longer ; though 
Tam afraid that you havecome out of your way 
already in order to accompany Miss Vaughan.” 

“That is a matter of but small consequence,” 
he replied, courteously ; while with quiet firm- 
ness that brooked no denial he insisted on es- 
corting the mother and daughter to their home, 
only partiug from them :at the door. 

Before leaving them he took a amallivory case 


from his pocket, aud withdrawing a card from if, | 


handed it to Mra, Vaughau. 
“That will’ tell you who and what I am,” he 
said, in his distinct, pleasant voice. “I shall be 


most happy if, atany future time, I can be of | 


further service to you, Mies Vaughan.” 

Then he lifted his hat and vanished from their 
sight in the darkness, while the two women un- 
locked the door of their little house and went 


“He is a nice gentlemanly man,” remarked 
Mrs, Vaughan, as she lighted the lamp ; “ but it 
gave me quite a shock when I saw a straoger 
walking beside you, Ethel, and beard how that 
horrid Mr. Borrowdale had tried to molest you. 
It shall never happen again, dear, if [ can prevent 
it. Whatie the name on the card? I can’t see 
very well,” 

“Paul Beauchamp, teacher of languages, 19, 
Falconer-atreet, §t. John’s-wood,” said Ethel, 
reading the card with an air of eager interest. 
“So he is a teacher! I thought there was some- 
thing rather dietatorial in his manner, although 
it was far from being unpleasant.” 

“Well, anyway, we are nob likely to see him 
again,’ replied Mrs, Vaughan, as she took her 
place at the table; “and it never does to place 
too much faith in strangers, Ethel. Come to 
your supper now, child, or we shan’t get to bed 
to-night,’’ 

Ethel obeyed her mechanically, and the meal 
was eaten almost in silence, since the girl’s 
thoughts were flowing out in a direction they had 
never taken before. 

Ethel Vaughan had earned her living on the 
stage ever since the time when, a golden-baired 
baby-girl, she had danced merrily asa fairy, and 
emerged from the heart of a great flower, clad in 
dazzling white. 

Mrs, Vaughan was a dressmaker by trade, and 
the child’s earnings had often helped to eke out 
thesmall sum that she gained by means of her 
needle, 

Ethel was only eighteen now, and the manager 
ofthe Frivolity, having detected within her the 
making ©f a clever actress, had contrived to re- 
tain her when her pantomime days were over, 
with an eye to his own advantage in so doing. 

Hitherto her profession, and the desire to help 
and work for her mother, whom she dearly loved, 


had: oceupied the fret place iu all her thoughts ; 
but, as she went upstairs to her little room that 
night, her former aims and longings: seemed to 
have retired into the background, while the 
grave, handsome face of the teacher cf lan- 
guages and the sound of his deep musical voice 
had somehow taken their place, 





CHAPTER III. 


Etget Vauenan and her mother were des- 
tined to see s good deal more of Paul Beauchamp 
after their meeting with the young teacher of 
languages, 

Io was astonishing how often his business 
engagements brought him io the neighbourhood 
of the Frivolity just at the hour when Ethel 
was either going to or coming from rehearsals. 

These chance (!) meetings were very pleasant 
to them ‘both. Sometimes Paul Beauchamp 
would ask permission to accompany her home, 
and, by degrees, he became a consti nt visitor at 
| Mra. Vaughan’s small house, generally bringing a 
piece of new xausic, some flowers or a book with 
him to serve as an excuse for the call, 

Mrs. Vaughan, who had a friend who was 
slightly acquainted with Paul Beauchamp’s 
landlady, had, in this roundabout manner, 
managed to learn that the young man led a 
regular life, paid his rent every week, and had no 
lack of pupils, 

Somewhat reassured by these cheering facts, 
that spoke well for his respectability, she raised 
no objection to his frequent visits. 

She even gained a certain amount of pleaeure 
from them, since Paul could, when he chose, 
throw aside his reserved scholastic manner, and 
become ext: emely agreeable aad entertaining. 

It was seldom that he alluded to his own 
antecedents, however. He stood alone in the 
world, he told them, with a good education as 
his only fortune, and they were not sufficiently 
curious or ill-bred to ask for a more detailed 
account of his family history. 

Ethel at least was willing to confide perfect 
trust to him, to believe implicity in any stat 
ment that he might think proper to make con- 
cerning himself, 

The young actress was etanding upon the 
threshold of a new existence, as it were, iLove-- 
passionate, deathless love—was dawning upon 
her for the first time, with all its strange, mys 
terious bliss, its vague sweet longings, filling her 
life with a new giadness—a deep enthralling 
happiness ; although, even to’ herself, she shrank. 
from acknowledging the fact that Paul Beau- 
champ had been the meany of producing this 
change in her life, 

Bub she could not hinder the conviction that 
stole upon her with ever-increasing strength, 
telling ber that, should her most ambitious 
dreams be one day realised, and her name become 
known far and wide as that of a great actreas, 
the success thus gained would fail to satisfy her 
unless the crowning joy of Paul Beauchamp’s 
love were permitted to accompany it. 

And Paul did love her, with a depth and 
intensity of feeling that few men are capable of, 
even in their young days. 

But be was poor, and there were other reasons 
in favour of bis remaining single and unfettered ; 
that prudence attempted to remind him of 
whenever his love for Ethel seemed likely to get 
the upper hand. 

Then again, how could he ask her to renounce 
the successful career that doubtless lay before 
her—he who had 0 little to offer in return—in 
order to become his wife ! 

Still he determined to put it to the test, to 
win or lose it all; and very soon something 
occurred that served. to interfere with his care 
fully laid plans, and render him more anxious 
than ever to come to an understanding with 
Ethel, and to withdraw her from the etage as 
soon as possible by making her his wife. 

Romeo and Juliet had been drawing large 
houses at the Fiivolity for some time, when an 
accident occurred to well-known actress who 
impersonated Juliet, i 

She sprained ber ankle badly on alighting 
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from her carriege, and her medical man sent 
@ vote to the manager, informing that much- 
perturbed gentleman that Miss Ravenstone would 
be unable to appear until at least a fortnight 
had elapsed, the injured foot requiring com- | 
plete rest, 

The manager was well-nigh distracted, for the 
performance that night was tobe under royal 
patronage, and he was at a loss to know how he 
could best supply the place of the principal artiste 
in so short a time. 

After much deliberation, however, he deter- 
mined to try Ethel in the part, and when she 
arrived at the theatre, little dreaming of the 
honour in store for her, the manager, in hie 
most arbitrary manner—for he dreaded a re- 
fusal—acquaiated her with Miss Ravenstone’s 
accident, and requested her to take the place of 
the absent lady, 

“You are capable of doing so,” he said, 
sharply ; “or I should not have selected you-— 
especially for such an important occasion as to- 
night. Do your best to make the most of a 
chance that ninety-nine giria out a hundred 
never get, and if you succeed I'll raise your 
sslary, avd you'll be on the high road to fame 
and fortune at once |’ 

*' | will indeed try to do my best,” she replied, 
with flushed cheeks and eparkling eyes, The 
long-desired opportunity was at fength within 
her grasp, and the magnitude of it fairly 
startled her. “I know the part thoroughly, 
for I bave often gone through it at home ; but, 
Mr. Merrivale, I hope, for your sake, as well as 
my own, that, that I shall not break down,” 

“Break down? Noneense!” he retorted, 
brusquely. “ Merge yourself for the time being 
into the character you are acting; give all your 
attention to it, and never mind the audience. 
I shouldn’t have chosen you for Juliet had 
you belonged to the breaking-down sort, Miss 
Vaughan.” 

The rehearsal that followed this conversation 
went a long way towards justifying the confidence 
that Mr. Merrivale had reposed in Ethel. 

She wae naturally a little nervous at first, 


the part allotted to her being such an impor- 
tant one ; but she bad a good conception of the 
character. 


She entered deeply into each subtie grace and 
beauty, each swift, changing mood, that distin- 
guishes Shakespeare’s sweetest heroine ; her 
acting lacked neither tendernese nor passion, and 
the manager + feare began to abate as her 
mastery over the character entrusted to her 
made iteelf evident. 

‘So far so good,” he remarked, with a friendly 
smile, when the rehearsal was over. ‘‘ Now go 
home, and keep yourself quiet til] it’s time to 
come back again. Above all, don’t a'low yourself 
to get nervone’ 

And Erhel went home to communicate her 
good news, thereby throwiog Mrs. Vaughan into | 
» state of intense excitement. 

To take such a part before royalty too!” | 
cried the delighted little woman, “Ob! my 
darling, there is a brilliant future before you, I 
ain certain of it; and well you deserve it. I 
hall be there, of course. I wouldn’t miss seeing 
you for a thoueand pounds, .And I shall let Mr, 
Beauchamp know as well,” 

And in the midst of her mingled anxiety and 
delight the girl’s heart throbbed with a far dif- 
ferent joy as her mother’s words fell upon her 
ear. Triumph to her would be doubly triumph 
if the man she loved could only. be there to wit- 
ness it, 

She was thankful when the time came for her 
to return to the theatre, since the quiet of home 
seemed well-nigh intolerable to her io her 
present etate of feverish excitement. She knew 
that her future depended in a great measure 
upon the coming performance. 

Success or failure would await her at the close 
of it—since sucha brilliant opportunity for dis- 
tinguishing herself must either make or mar the 





| such an occasion, 
| her wistful gaze fastened upon him, and the 





fortune of any young actress, in proportion as 
she rose to meet its demands upon her, or sank 
beneath them 

The manager's neat little speech had prepared 


Miss Ravenstone’s part for the time being,” but 
they were not prepared for the fresh young love- 
liness, the clear, musical voice, the passionate 


| grace and original conception of the character she 


played, possessed by the new Juliet. 

She tock them fairly by storm, If her acting 
was somewhat crude and faulty—which, under 
the circumstances, it could hardly fail to be—her 
great genius, allowed to find vent for the first 
time, triumphed over all minor defects, and won 
golden opinions from all present. 

To herself she seemed to be moving, acting, 
speaking in a cGream. Juliet’s short-lived joy, 
her intense sorrow, newly-awakened hope, and 
passionate ceepair, absorbed the actress’s whole 
being ; al the power and pathos in her nature 
were called forth in order to portray these 
truly. 

The interest gradually deepened and became 
almost painfully intense as the play went on ; 
the audience were enthralled, surprised, delighted; 
but Ethel knew nothing of the effect that she 
was produciog upon them. 

It was only wher thunders of applause suc- 
ceeded the breathless silence that had previously 
reigned, when her uname was called by many 
voices, and she bowed again and againin acknow- 
ledgment of the repeated plaudits, while bouquets 
fell thickly around her—it was only then that 
Ethel Vaughan realised the fact of her great 
success, her introduction to fame, in all its joy- 
bewildering fulnese. 

Two familiar faces met her quick glance round 
the brilliantly lighted house, Her mother and 
Paul Beauchamp were watching her from the 
manager’s box, which that elated individual had 
placed at their disposal, Mrs. Vaughan’s face 
was radiant with delight, but an expression of 
impatience, or something very like anger, clouded 
Paui’e handsome visage. Even in the midst of 
her triumph Ethel experienced a thrill of dis- 
appointment as she noticed that look, and won- 
dered what could have occurred to produce it on 
But he had already detected 


moody look quickly vanished, to be replaced by 
a smile, while, as his offering to the queen of the 
night, s coetly bouquet of half-blown roses and 
delicate ferns fell on the stage at her feet, 


Soe 


CHAPTER IV. 


Success usually brings a great many other 
pleasant things in ite train for the benefit of those 
upon whom it has deigned to sinile. 

Ethei Vaughan realized this fact very clearly 
after the favourable reception accorded to her at 
the Frivolity in her new character. Dramatic 
critics praised the girlish Juliet, even while they 
pointed out some grave faults in her acting, 
that time and experience would doubtless tend 
to diminish ; the manager doubled ber previous 


| salary, and hinted at yet further pecuniary 


advantages in store for her; while the unusual 
deference paid to her behind the scenes by the 
other members of the company and the large 
audience that assembled nightly to witness her 
performance all tended to prove that her success 
was no mere shadowy thing, but a substantial 
and beveficial reality. 

Yet Evhel's joy lost something of its first keen 
zeat when Paul Beauchamp failed to put in an 
appearance as usual. His absence at such a time 
seemed particularly strange to her, since he 
might reasonably have been expected to pay her 
a visit for the purpose of congratulating her 
upon her lately won success. 

Had she unwittingly done anything to vex or 
pain him ? she wondered, anxiously. 

His face had worn auch a displeased expression 
on the occasion of her first appearance as Juliet 
Surely he had not left London without first 
coming to say good-bye | 

London without Paul! What a terrible blank 
the words presented to her mind. 

Without him her life would be bereft of all 
the strange pew joy that hed crept into it since 
their firat meeting; without him all the fame 


| and success, the ease and riches, that an indulgent 


the audience for the advent of “the young lady | world might offer, would fuil tosatiefy or appease 
of great promise who had been engaged to take | the hungry craving at her heart. 





It was with a feeling of intenee relief that she 
heard the well-known footsteps close beside her 
one morning on her return from rehearsal, while 
Paul Beauchamp’s deep, musical voice broke in 
upon the reverie—-the half-eweet, half-painful re. 
flections in which she had been indulging. 

“Good morning, Mies Vaughan. I was not 
mistaken, then, when I timed your return to a 
nicety, and told wyself that I shou'd be able to 
overtake you just about here on wy way back 
from giving o lesson, I must make the most of 
these pleasant walks, since, in all probability, they 
are limited,” 

“ Limited—why ?” she inquired, with a shy, 
sweet smile, and an air of profound indifference. 

Ethel was far from being a coquette, but 
although her lover’s absence had given her pain, 
and it pleased her to think that he was once more 
by her side, she had no intention of telling-him 
80 in as many wo 

There was even a mischievous desire in her 
mind to avenge that absence by means of a lii ‘ie 
judicious irritation. 

“Oh! you'll be setting up a brougham very 
soon, now that you are on the ‘road to 
fame !"’ he replied, grimly ; ‘and I shall be out 
of the running altogether, then, only able to 
gladden my eyes by an occasional glimpse at the 
new star shining 80 far above me.” 

“Mr. Beauchamp, if you wish to laugh at me 
please do so openly, and don’t veil your allusicus 
under a thin covering of satire,” said Ethel, de- 
murely, ‘*My starry existence has not com- 
menced yet.; and as to keeping a brougham, ao 
occasional ride in the tramoar satisfies my highest 
aspirations, What has happened to disturb you 
and reader you so morose lately? You stay 
away for several days, without any ostensible 
reason for doing so, aud when you do condeecend 
to put in an appearance you are, to say the least, 
in a very bad temper,” 

* | have a great wany things to vex and annoy 
me,” he replied, rather stifily ; “but, of courae, 
that gives me no right to vent my ill-temper 
upon others. I have been very busy during the 
past three days, Miss Vaughan, making some new 
arrangements in connection with my own affairs, 
or I should have called, in the proper conven- 
tional order of things to congratulate you upon 
your successful d&ut,” 

**Since you had none but ‘ proper and conven- 
tional’ congratulations to offer me,” flashed 
Ethel, angrily, “I am glad that you did not 
trouble yourself to call. Real, earnest sympathy 
—genuine interest in the good or ill that befall: 
me, I can feel grateful for, but chill, meaningless 
phrases that contain neither are beat left 
unuttered.” 

“Will you believe me when I say that all thiogs 
connected with you are of vital interest to me!” 
he replied, in a low, earnest tone. “If I have 
seemed to be indifferent or ungracious in manner 
lately it is owing to the fact that-—had I not 
schooled myseli severely—I should have thrown 
prudence to the winds and spoken all too quick!y 
and rashly. Coldness is the last fault thar I am 
capable of in connection with yourself, Ethel !” 

“I thought that perhaps I had done somethi¢ 
to vex you, without exactly knowing what,” 
she said, gently lifting her clear grey eyes to meet 
his as she spoke. His earnest looks had softened 
her, and won forgiveness for him already. “ You 
looked so sad, 80 displeased the other night at the 
theatre, in the midst of all the excitement avd 
applause, almost as if you were angry with me 
for being there on ‘pe stage, with the flowers 
falling all round me in thick showers, It took 
half my pleasure away to see euch an expression 
on your face at such atime |” 

“T was angry!” he replied, quickly ; “ but 
not with you, Ethel, That would beioupossible ! 
1 was angry with the circumstances that had 
helped to place you there—angry with ‘myself 
for being so he!pless, and very much inclined to 
quarrel with the world in general! I felt as if 
every burst of applaueco—every glance cast 4! 
you by those present were to be resented, as ove 
would resent an uowarrantable piece of imper- 
tinenge. I wanted to take you away from the 
place altogether ; it pained me more than words 
can express to see you, so pure and lily like, 
standing there expoxed to the public gaze, 
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target for any critic who cared to level his eye- 
giass at you, and venture inane remarks. Your 
being there at all, Ethel, seemed to me a great 
pitiful blunder ! e 
“Bub it is my ee te my 
. with a rosy flush tinging her lovely 
pt 1 che: “and there are many good 
virtuous women connected with it; some, too, 
whose social rank is far beyond my own!” 

“TJ am aware of that,” said Paul; “ but ab 
the aame time, I do not like to think of you, 
Ethel, as an actress, You are a sacred thing to 
me!” he continued, earnestly; “and no man 
cares to expose what he most venerates to the 
profane gave. Ethel, I had not meant to ask 
you this question yet, but the other night 
decided iv for me, and warned me not to delay, 
jest I should lose you, afterall. Willyou consent 
to give yourself into my keeping—to be my 
wife t” 

The pleading, handsome face was very close 
to hera by thi» time, watching, with intense 
curiosity, every shade of feeling that passed over 


is, 

Ethel did not anewer the question that had 
been put to her immediately. 

Paul Beauchamp’s abrupt confession of love 
had atartled, even while it thrilled her with 
tumultuous joy and gladness. 

“Then you love me, Paul, since you wish me 
to become your wife?’’ she said at length. 

“Ay! I love you a thousand times better 
than my own life!" replied the young man. 
“What cam you offer me in return for this love 
of mine, Ethel, dariing *’ 

“T will offer you myeelf!" she said, with a little 
emile, a Se! e the only man in the world, 
Pau! that I wo consent to marry—the 
man in the world that I love!” “a 

“ * * 7 . 

The prosaic grimy London street, the deafening 
roar gre iv ap ge eg a and omuni- 
buses, urrying to an of foot passen 
the numberless street cries, formed an Sad 
commonplace framework for a love etory. 

But for Paul Beauchamp, with Ethel’s answer 
still ringing in his eare, these practical unlovely 
surroundings were transformed and invested 
with a subtle charm by virtue of his own great 


joy. 

‘You have made me very happy, Ethel,” he 
observed, as they entered the little sitting-room, 
which Ethel’s good taste and nimble fingers had 
rendered so pleasant to behold; ‘but my happi- 
ness cannob rest on a sure foundation until I 
have made you acquainted with yet one 
thing more, I have a request to make that, I 
fear, you will find it hard to grant. When you 
become my wife you must give up the stege,” 

“Give up the stage!” she repeated, blankly. 
“Oh! Paul! why must Idosot All my hopes 
of success are connected with it.” 

"I know they are,” said Paul, steadily ; “ but, 
at the same time, if we are to come together as 
man and wife, you must be content to put them 
from you. I am not blind to the enormity of the 
sacrifice that I am asking you to make,” he con- 
tinued earnestly, “I ask you to give up your 
stage career, that is just now so full of promise 

~to turn your | upon the future and the 
fame that doubtless await you in that direction, 
in order to become the wife of a poor teacher of 
languages, You must love me very deeply, 
Ethel, if you consent to do this. My darling, 
can you do it?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, tears standing in 
her beautiful eyes the while, born of vexation 
and surprise, 

She loved Paul Beauchamp intensely, but she 
was uot ready, ab @ moment's notice, to abandon 
‘he ambition which, until lately, had occupied 
the first place in her heart, 

_ They will say I am mad if I leave the stage 
juat when T am making a name for myself, and 
making my way up in the profession. I don’t 
even wish to leave it, after the reception awarded 
te me the other night. Success is so sweet, and 
I have only just tasted it, Why can’t I continue 
torct, Pal, after our marriage? It would help 
to CTP - income, and # 

, eavens! Ethel! do you suppose 
‘hat I should have asked you to ie my wile if 








I were incapable of keeping you?” he demanded 
indignantly. “I am not so abjectly poor as all 
that, I shali, at least, be able to offer you a 
comfortable home and moderate luxury. You 
will not have to work for your own living. But 
upon one point I am firm, My wife shall not 
tread the boards of a theatre for the amusement 
of every idle lounger. To gladden aud beautify 
her own home will be, I hope,a much more 
congenial task.” 

“And what if I refuse to obey you in this 
matter, most tyrannical monster?’ she inquired, 
with a mutinous expression, 

“Tp that case we shall be compelled to part,” 
he replied, eadly ; “and I shall go to America, 
Evgland has but few charms for me now, 
and without you it would become altogether 
hateful,” 

Ethel turned from him, and fastened her gaze 
upon something in the street below, without 
reaily seeing it. 

Her thoughts were far away, trying hard to 
arrive at some decision that would reduce the 
doubt and painful perplexity under which she at 
present laboured, 

The struggle was long and earnest, but the 
little boy-god won in the end ; and she turned 
to her lover, who was standing the picture of 
eagerness and anxiety. 

** Paul, I cannot give you up; you are far 
dearer to me than anything in the whole wide 
world! The stage shall now me no more 
after our marriage. Only until that takes 

I must go on as usual every night, in 
ustice to poor Mr. Merrivale. Are you satisfied 
now }” 

“ Perfectly!” he replied, a look of radiant 
peepee lighting up his handsome face, as he 
fol her in his arms and imprinted a first 
kies on her sweet young lips. “My darling! 1 
hope that you will never have cause to repent 
the sacrifice made to-day! The time may come 
when you will even be glad to think that you 
were induced to make it! A few more weeks, 
end I shall be able toclaim my bride, I can 
hardly realize the extent of my own happiness 
as yot, Ethel !” 

“A few weeks! What about my trousseau ?” 
she inquired, laughingly. “You aro a perfect 
autocrat in issuing your commande |” 

“You can get that together when we are 
married,” he replied, with masculine heartiess- 
ness. “TI can’t afford to have our marriage 
deferred on account of new dresses to be made 
when you look lovely in anything that you choose 
to wear |" 

The manager was furious when Ethel told 
him the news, though far from being an ill- 
natured or # vindictive man; but had some 
accident cccurred to remove Paul Beauchamp 
to another sphere, thus leaving Ethel free to 
follow her profession without apy interruption, 
he would scarcely have regretted it, so great was 
his mortification at the idea of losing her, 


CHAPTER V. 


A Raaagp, footsore, bearded man limped slowly 
along the high-road leading to Framleigh Towers 
just as the sun was vanishing from sight behind 
oe tall trees at the close of a glorious day in 

une, 

The wayfarer’s face was pinched and thin, 
while his dark eyes, seb very fw together under 
a pair of shaggy brows, gleamed with an evil 
light as he stumbled painfully on giving vent to 
an occasional muttered curse when the sharp 
stones, penetrating through his old, worn boots, 
cut hie feet, and tended still further to impede 
his progress. 

He stopped for a moment to rest himeelf by 
leaning against a fence, when he came within 
sight of Framleigh Towers. 

The grey old pile, surrounded by ancestral 
oaks, presented a very imposing appearance in 
the calm evening light, while the rays from the 
setting sun illumined its every window with 
dazgling brilliancy. 

“A lovely place! a lovely place!” muttered 
the tramp, as he shaded his eyes with his thin, 
yellow hand, in order to obtain a better view of 





it, “A man would be loth to quit such a home 
as that at avother person’s bidding. He would 
be quite willing to do all in his power to keep it 
for himself and his children. James Harvey, 
you've hed a long run of ill-luck, my boy; but 
there’s something better in store for you now, 
unless I’m greatly mistaken! You'll find your- 
self in clover when once you have made yourself 
and your errand known to the right party.” 

With a desperate effort-—for his strength was 
really beginning to fail him—he reaumed his 
—— in the direction of Framleigh Towers. 

he lodge gates stood opea, and he made his 
way boldly up to the principal entrance. The 
gorgeous footman, who appeared in answer to 
the shabby man’s loud ring, regarded bim with 
an expression of undisguised contempt and 
indignation, 

“Ys Sir Edward Framleigh within?’ the 
stranger inquired, undauntedly. 

** Yes, he is within,” replied Jeames, ‘' Whad 
may your business with bic consist of, my good 
man }” 





“Never mind,” eaid the other, with an un- 
pleasant smile. “Your business is to tell Sir 
Edward that James Harvey requests the favour 
of a few minutes’ conversation with him. It 
won’t be a good look-out for you if you refuse to 
take my message. In that case I shall waylay 
Sir Edward when he is out, and make him 
acquainted with his footman’s want of civility.” 

The determined tone used by the strange 
visitor had its effect upon Jeames, who forthwith 
delivered the mersage, with the result that ina 
few minutes Sir Edward Framleigh came towards 
him, 

“Is it possible that you are James Harvey,” 
he exclaimed, as he regarded the wretched objec 
before him with genuine astonishment. ‘“ You 
have altered so much for the worse that I ehould 
hardly have recognised you again.” 

“ I’ve had nothing but bad luck, Sir Edward, 
lately,” the man replied in 8 tone that was half- 
defiant, half-whiving. “When I was valet to 
your dear brother, Mr. Frank, I little thought 
that I should ever reach this pass. But we none 
of us know what fortune holds in store for us of 
good or evil.” 

“ And so you expect me to help you on the 
strength of your having ouce been my brother's 
servant, I sup ¢” eaid Sir Edward, with a 
good-humoured smile, 

“ Not exactly,” replied the man with the evil 
look again in his eyes ; ‘‘ but [ can hardly explain 
my errand here ia the hall, Sir Edward. Can I 
speak to you ion some place where we are leas 
likely to be interrupted or overheard *” 

“Come into my study, then,” said the baronet, 
throwing open the door of that room as he spoke, 
“Cand let me hear what you have to say as quickly 
as possible. I can only spare you a quarter-of- 
an-hour, Harvey.” 

The years that have elapsed since Frank 
Framleigh’s sudden death had made his younger 
brother master of Framleigh Towers have caused 
the once slim, athletic officer to develop into a 
stout, middle-aged gentleman, A good landlord 
and a just magistrate, he was deservedly popular 
throughout the country. 

His excellent management of the estate had 
served to increase its value, while his stud con- 
tained some of the best and moat celebrated race- 
horses in Europe. 

But al!hough fortune had favoured Sir Edward 
in some respects she had frowned/ \wpon his in 
others, 16, 

He had lost his wife, to whom ha was pas- 
gionately attached, some ten years after their 
marriage ; and, from the time of her death all 
hopes aud aims had been centred tipon the tw 
children left to console him for her loas. ‘ 

But more especially did his ambifion concern 
iteelf with the welfare and future prospects of his 
sou and heir, handsome high-spirited’ Bertram 
Framleigh, from whom such great things were 
expected, 

Although a close bond of union had once ex- 
isted between the father and son the fiery,’ im- 
pericus temper possessed by them both had led 
to a serious qnarrel that seemed likely to prove 
lasting, while it served to keep them hopelessly 
from each other. 
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wish to be allowed to study for the Bar, hia keen 


Bartram, on leaving college, had expreseed =| 


whom I had left the child, and making a lot 
of quiet inquiries about them, From what I 


vigorous intellect aud logical, far-seeing mind | could learn, she has brought Mr. Frank Frem- 


impelling him irresistibly ia the direction of a 
legal careor, 

Sut Sir Edward had other ends in view for his 
son and heir, and he set his face steadily against | 
the idea of a profession. 

Passionate words had passed between the | 

ther and sun , nefther would yield an inch to 
the other ; and at the end of- a long, stormy 
interview Bertram had Jeft Framieigh Towers 
leaving no clue behic’ by which he might. be 
traced, and vowing never to return. 

[wo years had elapsed since his departure ; | 
and, although Sir Edword hed made many in- | 
guiries he could gain no information respectiog 
the whereabouts of his only son. 

Conscience told him be had acted in a very ! 
harsh and peremptory manner towarde the young | 
fellow, and he bitverly regretted the want of | 
kindoess and leniency on his part that hadrbeen | 
the means of driving him from home. | 

/ 
| 





The anxiety and remorse that he underwent 
on Bertram’s account formed the one great 
trouble in Sir Edward’s prosperous life. 

‘And now what is i» that you have to say 
to me?” he inquired, when he had closed the 
door of the study after James Harvey's entrance, 

“Weill, I think it only right that you should 
be made acquainved with all that I know about 
Mr, Frank Fiamleigh’s daughter, Sir Edward,” 
replied the man, “She's a grown-up young 
lady by thie time, and I’m the only man living 
wo can swear to her real parentage.” 

‘frank Framleigh’s daughter!” repeated the 
Raronet, in all astonishment. “ You must be out | 
of your mind, man! My brother was never 
married,” 

** Begging your pardon, Sir Edward, for con- 
tradictiog you, but he was!” continued, Harvey, 
cool! ‘He married Annie Leslie, the sehool- 
mistress down at the village, The marriage was 
kept a atrict seeret for fear of offending the old 
Baroneé, me and the pew-opener being the only 
witnesses. I can take yon to the church if you 

uubt my word ; and one look at the register 
wil! satisfy you as toite being perfectly correct,” 

Sir Edward had the appearance of a man suffer- 
ing from the effects of a cruel blow as the ex- 
"alet's words fell harshly upon his listening ear. 

His elder brother's flirtation with Annie Leslie, 
her abrupt departure from the village a little 
later on, all tended to confirm the : present story, 
and to render it lesa improbable, 

Your tale may or may not be a true one,” | 

he replied, sternly, “ It has yet to be proved ; but 

will hear itto the end. You spoke of a daughter 

just now. Whatmore have you to tell me re- 
pecting her?” 

‘She wasn't born till they had, been married 
‘or some years,” continued Harvey; “and the 
mother only survived the birth of the child by 
few months, Mr, Frank was well-nigh broken 
hearted when his wife died, besides being at hie 
cit’s end to know what to do with the baby. I | 

pened to know the widow of a man who'd | 
once been my fellow-servant. She was a decent | 
sort of woman, and I got her to take charge of the | 
child, provnising her good pay if she looked after | 
ih well, Toen Mr. Frank came down here to the 
Towers,and soon after broke his neck in the 
hunting-field, Nobody knew that the child was 
his then but myself,” 

“And why did you not at once inform me of 

existence?” inquired Sir Edward. ‘' Why 
have you allowed so mapy years to go by before 
coming forward to announce such an important 
fact?” 

*T got into trouble soon after Mr. Frank's 
Jeath,” said the man, eullenly; “and I was 
bliged to leave Eagland all in a hurry.” 

"In other words, you were sentanced to trans- 
portation, I suppose?” said the Baronet, sternly; 
“and no doubt you richly deserved your sen- 
tence. Go op with your story now.” 

“Tt oceurred to me while I was a prisoner,” 
continued Harvey, with a more impudent air, 

that I might, perhaps, make something out of 
my secret when once I was free again, Wheo 
I reached London, only a week or two ago, I 
oat no time in ferreting out the woman with 





hale 





leigh’s daughter up as her own child, and the 
girl looks upon her ag her mother, and goes by 
her name,” 

“What is thie woman’s name?” inquired Sir 
Edward, briefly. 

Vaughan!” replied the other,: with the 

sickly «mile playing over his ill-favoured face 
again, ‘ Miss Framleigh, or Misa Vaughan, as 
she is called, is au actress by profession. I 
saw her mame in the paper only the other 
day.” 
Sir Edward had also read a glowing account 
of the young actress’s successful appearance at 
the Frivolity, her great beauty and talext, ia 
the daily pspers, little dreaming as he did so 
that the girl thus publicly praised was really his 
own niece, 

Had he not been capable of great salf-contro) 
he woul.| have groaned aloud as the unwelcome 
fact of Ethel’s existence dawned with painful 
clearness that admitted of little doubt upon his 
mind, 

A stranger—-a girl whose life Lad hitherto 
been passed npon the stage—would come into 
possession of Framleigh Towevs, to the exclusion 
of his only con Bertram ! 


Hed he nursed the estate so cirefully for | 


years past only to meet with this result in the 
end 

Sir Edward felt almost bitter towards his dead 
brother as he realised the los: and disappoint- 
ment that his imprudent, hidden marriage had 
been the means of bringing upon himself and 
his children. 

3ut there was nothing to be doue for it, if the 
valet’s story were true, but to resign the Towers 
at once, and this Sir Edward told Harvey, to 
that worthy’s intense disgust. 

The next day Sir Edward took bim to London, 
and aiter 4 long interview with his lawyer the 
three drove at once to Mrs Vaughan’s, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ever. was out making purchases in connection 


with her fast-approrching warriage when Sir | 


Edward Framleigh, scoompanied by his legal 
adviser aud James Harvey, arrived, and startled 
that poor woman nearly out of her wits by 
means of the extraordizary tale they had to 
impart. 

Ethei, on her return from: the shopping expe- 
dition, was considerably surprised to find the 


of them were evidently gentlemen. | They were 
talking earnestly together, while Mrs. Vaughan, 





sitting-room ocoupied by three strangera—two | 


Vaughan had been reticent the 
new but never once had any suspicion crossed 

thel’s mind as to their being really mother and 
daughter.” 

“Nol” replied Sir rages er: ‘Of your ° 
parents, Ethel, belonged to the higher claw, 
Owing to a train of unfortunate circumstances 
your birth has remained a secret to the other 
members of your father’s family until lately, 
This man—an old servant of your father—has 
been the means of bringing it under my notice, 
and I am naturally anxious to restore you to the 
position that is yours by right.” > 

Can this really be true! Why» have you 
kepb me in ignorance of it so long?” .eaid the 
bewildered girl, as she turned to’ the woman 
who had until now stood to her in the light of a 
mother, ~ 

“Yes, it is true enough, Ethel,” sobbed. the 
widow, ‘‘and sorry I sm that I ever déceived 
you into thinking that you were really my child. 
But, there, I did nob know myself. what grand 
people you belonged to. That man,” pointing 
to Harvey, “ brought you.to me when you were 
only 8 few months old. He told me nothing 
about you beyond the fact that your Christian 
nawe was Ethel, and that I should be well 
paid for taking care of you. He came. here 
three times to pay me, and inquire if you were 
well. Then he disappeared, and from that day 
till now I mever once set eyesson him, [had 
grown eo fond of you that, having no children 
of my own, I determined to bring you up, and 
keep you out of my own hard earnings. [ 
thought you would love me so much more if 
you fancied yourself to be really my child ; and 
so, thinking the man woul@ never come back to 
claim. you, I Jet you grow up with thet idea. 
But if I had known who you were I wou!'d have 
done my beat to restore you to ‘your own people 
—I would, indeed.” 

“Then who am I, really?” inquired Ethel. 
“Tt seems so strange to be unacquainted with 
your own history.” ; 

“You, are Miss Framleigh, of » Framleigh 
Towers,” replied Sir Edward with a forced 
smile; “and as I am here for the purpose of 
explaining all that is obscure to you in connection 
with the past Icaunot do better than begin st 
the beginning, and render matters a little less 
mysterious to yous by making you acquainted 
with the circumstances attending the marriage 
that resulied in your birth.” 

The explauation into which Sir Edward entered 
proved to be a long one, 

“Then you are my uncle; my father’s only 
brother }” Sah pre Ethel, quietly; when the 
baronet cei speaking. 

“ Precisely |”. replied Sir Edward, “and as 
soon as the necessary preliminaries can be 
arranged you must be installed at your new 


her eyes red and swollen from erying, her voice | residence, the Towers. You wil! be a very 
broken with sobs, ecomed to have been carried | wealthy younglady, Ethel.” 


quite out of her usual quied self by some strange 
excitement. 

“Here she is, gentlemen, my own darling girl, 
Ethel,” said the little woman nervously, as Ethel! 
paused upon the threshold of the room, a look 
of astonishment resting on her lovely face the 
while, “ Perhaps you will kindly expiain every- 
thing to her, since I am quite unable to do so 
myself, Ob, Bthel, when you know all, don’t 
blame me,” she continued earnestly, “I had no 
wish to do wrong, and you were always so dear 
to me.” 

“There is a great surprise in store for you, 
my dear young lady,” Sir Edward remarked 
kindly, as he took Ethel’s hand in his own and 
led her into the room. Her beauty charmed 
and softened him, in spite of the injury which 
ehe had unconsciously been the meane of inflict. 
ing upon him; “but I think you are quite 
capable of taking it calmly, To begin with, you 
have always laboured under a mistake respecting 
your real parentage. Mre. Vaughan is a most 
excellent woman and she has treated you with 
unusual kindness, but she is not really your 
mother, Ethel.” 

“Not my mother!” Ethel repeated, blankly. 
She feli as if. the solid .ground, were slipping 
from under ber feet, az if hir own existence 
might, presently prove to be only a myth, Mra. 





| 





“Have you no children of your ‘own, Sir 
Fdward?” she inguired, timidly. 

‘* Yes, two,” he replied, rather shortly, " a soo 
and daughter,” 

“Then I shall see them when I go to Fram- 
leigh,” she continued, enrnestly. ‘ 

“You will see my daughter, in all proba- 
bility,” said the baronet; “but my son is away 
from hore at present. There has been a mis- 
understanding between us, and we do not corre- 
spoud or hold auy communication with each other. 
Av the subject is e somewhat painful one to me 
we wil! not pnrave it any fsrther.” 

“ Sir Edward —-~” 

“Uncle Edward, if you please, Kohel,” inter- 
rupted that gentleman. 

‘* Well, Uncle Edward, 1 feel that I cannot 
take the Towers from you end ‘the ohildrer. 
The thought of leaving them must be dread- 
ful to you, especially when you have believed 


| them to be really your own for so many years 


at, 

“You could not help bating’ me for being i* 
existence; although you have acted'so nobly it 
coming forward to acquaint mé with my true 
history to your own disadvantage, ‘I shall be 
quite content to receive « yearly eum set by your- 
self, and to! let you rewain om im posseseion at 
the ‘Towers,” : 








} 
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“ My dear, you are: talking nonsense,” seid 
Sir Edward, 

Not even at the of his dead brother's 
child would he — = yoo afavour, The 
estate belonged to y right of birth, aud it 
should be handed over te her without reservation, 
much as he regretted the idea of loosing it. 

His private income wee sufficiently large to 
supply his own wants and those of his young 
~~ and Bertram had elected to shift for 
himeelf, 

‘* Tshall not reserve avy portion of the estate 
for myself, It. bel to you now, acd you will 
find it in capital order, Harvey telis me that 
you have been brought up to the stage. Need-. 
less to say you will renounce your profession with 
as little delay as possible, Your new position will 
render it unnecessary for you to tread the boards 


any longer. 

“Yea, I must leave the stage, I know,” she 
replied, with a aweet, shy blush, ‘I had really 
decided upon doing 80 previous to your coming, 
Uncle Edward, for Iam about te be married, and 
my husband that is to be will ao! permit me to 
appear again after our marriage.” 

Eh? what! Going to be married!” ex- 
claimed Sir Edward, an expression of mingled 
surprise and vexation resting on his face ae he 
spoke, ‘f What position in life does the man 
that you are engaged to occupy, Ethel?” 

“ He is a teacher of , and his name is 
Pau! Beauchamp,” said Ethel, rather proudly. 
The manner in which Sir Edward had received 
her newe did not altogether please her. 

‘And your marriage is to take place soon, you 
say!” inguired the baronet, with something that 
sanded very much like a smothered groan. 

“ Yes, it is fixed for the week after next,” she 
replied, bravely; ‘‘ and I should not like it to be 
deferred on apy account; deferred marriages 
sometimes turn out to be unlucky ones, Uncle 
Edward,” 

_" Harvey, you can go back to the hotel,” said 
the baronet, rather sharply, “ Ido not require 
your presence here any longer.” 

And Harvey, who hed been drinking in every 
word that was uttered with greedy enjoyment, 
was compelled to take his reluctant departure. 

“My dear girl,” Sir Edward continued, when 
chey were freed from the ex-valet’s unwelcome 
presence; “‘to speak truthfully, I fear this 
marriage you contemplate making cannot fail to 
prove extremely unsuitable now that al) the cir- 
cumstances connected with your life have under- 
gone such a material change. 

“I wish from my heart that I bad bub found 
you free and unfettered by anengagement which 
may have been all very well in the days when 
you imagined yourself to be the child of poor 
parents, compelled to earn your own living but 
Which must sadly binder you in assuming your 
chac.ged and important position, 

“You mu:t try to assimilate yourself to the 
requirements of that position, Ethel, A poor 
teasher of languages, a needy, cbecure individual 
is not fitted to be master of Framleigh 
Towers, remember ; and if your lover is really a 
sensible, high-principled mav, he will be the first 
to recognise the fact that your engagement 
ought, under existing circun: stances, to be brought 
to an end. As Miss F:amleigh of Framleigh 
Towers there is a brilliant future before you, and 
your husband should postess beth rank and 
fortune,” 

“But I do not wish Paul to recognise anythin 
f the kind 1” eaid Ethel, pleadingly. “ He is a 
proud that he would set.me free st once ; aad, 
‘2 80 doing, make mea very unhappy woman.” 
“You are certainly a wilful one,” replied Sir 
Edward, with an involuntary smile, ae he did his 
best by means of arguments, entreaties, and even 
downright scolding: to bring about a change in 
her opinion, But hie efforts were all in vain. 
Ethel remained firm in her allegiance to her poor 
‘over, although it grieved her sorely to be 
compelled to refuse her uncle's firet request, 

q ‘E canuvot give Paul up,” she replied, sadly, 

fis love is far more precious to me than either 
wealth or position ; aad yet I am so sorry to vex 
you, Uncle Edward, you who have behaved with 





love, simply because I have suddenly grown rich 
and he is still poor? Could you continue to 
respect me if I behaved in such a shallow, beart- 
less manner, and laid myself open to the scorn of 
all true, noble women ¢” 

And, ‘4 the baronet suffered his eyes to rest 
upon the beautiful face, the pleading, eloquent 
eyes, the firm, sweet lips of his newiy-found 
niece, he could but admire the constancy, the 
steady unwavering fidelity she dispiayed towards 
the maa who bed won her heart in days gone by, 
even while he regretted it, 

If his own son Bertram could but have had 
this lovely high-souled girl for bis bride what 
happiness might yet have been his! Sut she 
was about to throw herself away, as it were, on 
&@ man vastly her inferior, » man who would 
take what should have been Hertram’s piece at 
Framleigh Towers. Ase this bitter reflection 
crossed his mind Sir Edward fairly hated Paul 
Beauchamp. 

‘Will you not even consent to defer your 
marriage for a short time ?” he inquired, without 
giving any direct anuewer to her last speech. 
‘You will have so much to occupy you and to 
engross your time and attention for several weeks 
to come |" 

She shook her head. 

“No, I cannot have it deferred,” she said, 
earnestly. “ Paul might grow suspicious, and 
think I wished to put it off altogether. Since it 
is to take place it may as well be soon as late. I 
shall be glad to get it over.” 

“ Well, will you consent to another proposal 
of mine?” said the baronet, aa he rose to go, 
“Will you and Mrs, Vaughan come to the 
Langham, and spend the day with me .to- 
morrow? I will send a carriage for you. There 


with the transfer of the eatate, and we shall have 
to pay Mr. Mullam an early visit. The afternoon 
can be devoted to pleasure in any shape or form 
that you like to suggest.” 

Edith gladly consented to this arrangement, 


accompanied to the door by that sorely be- 
wildered little woman, Mra. Vaughan. 

“ Ethel, dear, are you angry with me!” she 
said, wistfully, on her return to the sitting-room. 
“You won't cast me off altogether, because I’m 
not really your mother, I’ve tried to fill the 
place of one towards you as wellas | could, and 
I love you so dearly that it would be a dreadful 
blow for me if I were to lose you.” 


acd I shal! alwayscontinue to do so,’ replied 
Eihel, with loving earnestness, “Oh! what a 


both | 

And then the two women, folded in each 
other’s arms, indulged in, the truly feminine 
luxury of » good ery. 

“TI know what we'll do,” Ethel exclaimed, 
when they grew calm again, “ We'll go round to 
Paul’s lodgings and tell him all about it. I shall 
just have time before going to the theatre, He 
has a right to know about everything that con- 
cerus me. Put your things on, mother dear, and 


wonder in what sort cf order or disorder we shall 
find the bachelor’s rooms,” 


ee ee 


OHAPTER VIL. 


Warn Ethel, accompanied by Mrs. Van H 
entered his untidy sitting-room, Paul Beauchamp 
was in the act of smoking a cigar, while the coat 
that he had just thrown off ou account of the heat 
lay beside him, and his slippered feet reclined 
luxuriantly upon a second chair, 

He staried up hastily as his unexpected visi- 
tors eutered the reum, and made no apology for 
the condition iu which they had found it, 

“I'm delighted to see you,” he remarked ; 
“but had I known that you were coming I would 
have had things in something like order against 
your arrival, You have stolen a march upom.me, 
— and surprised me in the midst of an awful 
muddle.” 





such kindmess and ity towards me, Sarely 
you would not have me prove false to the man I 


Ethel oaly joughed, 


is a great dea! of business to be done in connection, 


“ T have always looked upon you as my mother, | 


strange wonderful day this has been for us | 
a | between us b 


we'll take that pattern teacher by storm. [ | 


and then the visitors took their leave, being | 


| earnest face with a smile, 








“We should not have honoured you with o 
visit, Paul, if we had not had a special reason for 
doing a0!” 

“ Hasanything bappened ?}” inquired the young 
man, anxiously, 

He had a vague, nameless fear that evex now, 
with their marriage so close at haud, some un- 
favourable circumstance might arise to prevent 
them from coming together. 

“Yes !" she responded, quickly. ‘“Some- 
thing has happened, and I am stil! so bewildered 
by it that I can hardly believe in, much lees 
realise, all that has occurred to me since yester- 
da bag 
And then, choosing her worde carefully, in 
order to avoid wounding Mrs, Vaughau’s feelings, 
Ethel made her lover acquainted with Sir Edward 
Franleigh’s visit, and her suddou acquisition of 
wealth, 

Long ere the tale was finished Poul Beauchamp 
rose from his seat and paced the room with 
hasty strides, in a state of intense excitement 

“And so my Ethel is an heiress, Miss Fram- 
leigh of Framleigh Towers }” he remarked, at th: 
conclusion, while he placed his hands lightly 
upon the girl’s shoulders, and regarded |\er lovely 
“People only speak 
the truth when they declare real life to be far 
more eensational, and fullof stirring, unexpected 
events than fiction. You will make a queenly 
mistress of those grand old Towers, Erhel |” 

* Do you know anything of them? Have you 


ever beon. to Kramleigh?” she inquired, with 
some eurprise. 

“JT have been within a few milea of the 
place !”’ he replied, with an odd smile; “and ¢ 


know that your estate is a large one; and the 
name that rightly belongs to you takes rank among 
the highest and best in the land. What a great 
and important personage you have become all at 
once, my darlivg |” 

“I feel quite certain that I shall wake up 
presently and find my wonderful change of for 
tune to have been only the result of a too delight 
ful dream!” said Ethe!, mervily. ‘ t eannot per- 
suade myself that it is really a fact |” 

‘*By-the-way,” said Paul, quite coolly te 
Ethel, “does Sir Edward Framleigh know of the 
engagement existing between us!” 

“Yes; I thougho is only right to make bim 
acquainted with it abt ounce!” she replied 
frankly ; ‘and he did not at all approve of it; 
but I am my own mistress, and-——” 

“Sir Edward's oljection to our engegement,” 
interrupted Paul, quietly, “is not to be won- 
dered at, There was nothing incongruous about 
our marriage before your fortune bed arrived, 
Ethel, but things are on a. very different footing 
A poor teacher of languages 
cau hardly be considered au eligible parti for » 
rich and beautiful heiress.” 

“Paul! How can you allude to me, and to 
yourself, in such a cruel manner $” she exclaimed, 
earuently, “Money cannot aifech the love that 
we Lear to each other, avd you are fit to occupy 
auy station in life, no matter how exalted it 
taight be. I did not mean to compliment you,” 
ehe continued, with a smile and « blush, * bub 
your perversity forced me to do se.” 

“You might even aspice to a coronet, Ethel,” 
he replied, gravely, “Are you altogether with- 
out ambition f” 

“No, bud my ambition lies in a different 
direction,” she said, lightly; “and a certain 
Gross-grained teacher of languages is dearer t: 
me than the proudest duke in Christendom, We 
love each other, Pati, and that is enough. What 
is the world’s opinion tous! Even Sir Edward 
will learn to regard my engagement iu a favour 
able light before long, and then everyting wil 
run smoothly for us.” 

"You are faithfulness personified, my dar 
ling” he replied, passionately. “ Firsy you 
sacrifice your atage career on my bidding, and 
then you refuse to allow your newly-acquired 
riches te serve as o barrier between us. Did ever 
&® man. meet with auch perfect love before, I 
wonder }'’ 

“T cannot understand half-love,” she aid, 
with a dreamy light in her soft, grey eyes 
“ Love for me means a total surrender of eelf. 
Iam glad of this money because it will render 
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our life a much easier one, and we shall be able 
to help others as weli, Paul. But, at the same 
time, I could have done very well without it, 
providing that we were always to be together ; 
for your love is the mainspring of all my happi- 
ness. Now I will tell you of a plan that sug- 
geste itself to me as I came along just now. 
First and foremost, it is my wish that Sir Edward 
and you should become great friends.” 

I am afraid that your wish is not very 
likely to be fulfilled,” be replied, with a dubious 
air, “since the worthy Baronet, in his own mind, 
doubtless wishes me at Jericho, or a few miles 
beyond !” 

“ Never mind,” continued Ethel, undauntedly; 
“the prejudice he entertains against you will 
quickly vanish when once you have become ac 
juainted with each other. Mother and I are 


going to his hotel, the Langham, to-morrow 
morning. We are to spend the day with him, 
in order to promote the very slight acquaintance 


now existing between us, and to make certain 
arrangements with regard tu the transfer of 
tne estate. 


Framleigh Towers, What surprise are you 
alluding to, Paul }” 

“Tt was merely an idle question,” said the 
young man, as he accompauied his visitors to the 
door, while Scamp brought up the rear with a 
great deal of superfluous barking. ‘‘ Good-bye 
until to-morrow, my darling. Mre, Vaughan, if 
you will persist in looking so unhappy upon such 
& joyful occasion I shall think that mourning 
orders are more to your taste than wedding 
dresses, For Ethel’s sake you must try to be 
more cheerful. We are nod going to be hung, 
you know !” 

**Only married,” caid Ethel, saucily. ‘I 
wonder which is the more preferable fate of 
the two. Paul, try, for onve, to be punctual 
when to-morrow morning comes, An engaged 
map should really know how to keep an engage- 
ment,” 

Then the two slim female figures vanished 
from sight round the corner of the street, and 
Paul Beauchamp, accompanied by the collie, 





| went back to his den, 
I want you to ca!l upon him, Paul, | 


* Uncle Edward,” said Ethel, as she stood in 


luring the morning, and break the ice with a | that gentleman’s luxuriously furnished sitting- 


ld hand. Sir Edward is too just and kind to 
maintain a dislike against anyone when no good 
son for it exists, You wil! soon be firm 
friends |” 

‘Very well, I will do as you wish, Ethel,” he 
replied, after a brief consideration. ‘ Perhaps, 
as you say, he will give mea favourable recep- 
tion, and become reconciled to the idea of our 
marriage. I wish to Heaven that I could win 
both his confidence and forgiveness,” 

‘I do not think your past actions call for the 
latter,” she said, gladly, “although I hope very 
rouch that you will gain the former. My uncle 
is sacrificing so much in giving the estate up 
to me that I should be sorry to grieve or offend 
him unneceesarily, Paul, there are times when 
I feel that I am little better than a usurper, 
taking from othes people what they have enjoyed 
for so many long years.” 

“Yes, I should think your conscience pricks 
you now ard then,” replied Paul, with an amused 
smile. 

“Jt does, indeed !” she replied, naively. “It 
¥ so noble of Sir Edward to trace me out 
directly and relinquish all claim upon the estate 
when he had always expected his only son to 
come into possession after his own death. I 
wauted to divide it fairly between us, but he 
vould not listen to such # suggestion.” 

So Sir Edward bas a son, then?” remarked 


Te 


room next morning, with little over-awed Mrs. 
Vaughan established in an easy chair by the 
window, “Mr, Beauchamp, the gentleman to 
whom I am engaged, is coming here presently to 
see you. I think, when once you have seen him 
that you will be able to understand why I have 
clung so firmly to him, in spite of all your 
remonstrances. Will you try for my sake to 
like him a‘little? 1 should be so sorry to pain or 
vex you, to do anything against your will, and 
yet | cannot give him up.” 

Sir Edward was not altogether insensible to 
the musical voice--the beautiful, pleading face 
of his brother's child, 

He could have almost found it in his heart to 
love Ethel, although she had been the innocent 
cause of a great deal of trouble ; and, by reason 
of her existence, Framleigh Towers must pass 
away from his own children. He could have 
forgiven her for this, however, and loved her as a 
daughter had it not been for her engagement. 
That was more than Sir Edward could endure 
patiently ; the mere thought of it annoyed and 
pained him deeply. 

That a teacher of languages, a comron-place, 
under-bred man, a mere nobody, without a ten- 
pound note to call his own, should reign supreme 
at the Towers, by virtue of bis marriage with 
their real owner, was an idea full of intense 
bitterness for the baronet. It caused him to close 





Paul Beauchamp, indifferently. 

Yes!" interposed Mrs, Vaughan, with a 
lespondent shake of the head; “ but he had a 
quarrel with hie father some years ago, and 
nothing has been heard of him since. I teli 
Ethel that it’s her duty, now she’s come into 
what would have been hie property, to make 
some provision for that misguided young wan, 
should he ever turn up again.” 

“TZ shall be only too glad to do so if I can get 
the opportunity,” said E:vhel, “It pains me to 
think how much I om depriving my uncle and 
his children of as itis, I wonder what can have 
become of Bertram, Sir Edward’s only son ? ” 

“Perhaps that ‘ misguided young man’ has 
hung himeelf, or gone to America by this time,” 
suggested Pau!, gravely, “If not, you certainly 
owe him some compensation, Ethel, for robbing 
him of his inheritance.” 

“What do you think I ought to offer him 
whenever he comes?” she inquired, earnestly. 

‘You might marry him, and eo set everything 
straight at once,” he replied, without even the 
ghost of a smile. 

“ Paul, you are too absurd!” she said, as she 
rose to go, “Since I cannot persuade you to 
regard the subject from a serious point of view 
[ shall not stay any longer. You have promised 
to call upon Sir Edward to-morrow morning, 
remember.’ 

“Tshal) not forget my promise or fail to keep 
it!” he returned. “Ethel, you have had so 
many surprises lately that I suppose one more 


would hardly be sufficient to throw your mind off 


its balance ?” 


“IT hope not,” 


shé replied, with a laugh. 
‘* Bedlam would t 


but a poor exchange for 


his heart against Ethel’s petition, and to assume 
| a coldness towards her that he was very far 
| from feeling. 
| “Since this Mr.—ah—Beauchamp intends 
calling upon me this morning, Ethel,” he replied 
haughtily, “I can hardly refuse to see him. At 
| the same time I am not likely to alter the 
opinion that I already entertain concerning him, 
and the interview cavnot fail to prove’ uusatis- 
factory to us both. I wish very much that you 
had not planned it.’ ’ 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


Sin Epwarp’s manner was not calculated to 
inspire any great feeling of hope within Ethel’s 
breast, and her heart throbbed painfully ss the 
time appointed for Paul Beauchamp’s visit drew 
nigh, 

It would be a great relief to her if her lover 
; could only succeed in producing a favourable 
| impression upon her uncle; but the latter's 
| deeply-rooted prejudice against Paul rendered 
this desirable result extremely improbable, 

“Jf Mr. Beauchamp does not arrive within 
the space of ten minutes, Ethel, Pm afraid that 
we shall have to start for Mullam’s office and 
keep him waiting until our return,” Sir Edward 
remarked, presently, after consulting his own 
watch and the clock on the marble chimney- 
piece. “A lawyer's time is valuable, and I pro- 





mised him that we would be there soon after 
} eleven.” 

But for once in his life Paul managed to be 
punctual. 

Sir Edward nad scarcely fiuished speaking 





Framleigh?” Bertram replied, gravely. 
T am here for the purpose of asking your consent 
to our marriage 1" 





— 


when Ethel beard a well-known footatep as- 


cending the stairs, and Paul Beauchamp en- 
tered the room without being announced by the 
walter. 


Ethel could not repress a feeling of intense 


pride and gratification as her eyes rested upon 
the tall, manly form of her lover, who she 
thought had never shown to ‘better advantage 
than upon that 
dreesed, handsome, with a face betokening 
power and intellect, a manner full 
conscious good breeding, he was certainly more 
calculated to find his way into the good graces 
of anyone not hopelessly 


particular mornivg. Well- 
of un 
prejudiced against him. 


* Uncle Edward, this is—— 
But Ethel’s introduction was rudely nipped ix 


the bud by the baronet himself. 


With an exclamation expressive of profound 


astonishment, not unmingled with-emotion, he 
advanced towards the young man and grasped 
him eagerly by the hand. 


* Bertram, my boy, what in Heaven’s name is 


the meaning of this? I thought you were never 
coming back to me again,’ 


‘Tt means, sir, thab I am engaged to Miss 
* And 


“Bat Paul Beauchamp, what of him?” said 


the bewildered baronet. 


“He does not exist any longer,” continued 


Bertram, with a smile while Ethel lietened and 
looked on in silent wonder at this new denoue- 
ment. 
earn my own liviog, I became a teacher of lan- 
guages, because I thought the real one might be 
recognized, Father, are you willing to overlook 


“YT adopted the name when, in order to 


past disagreements, which J, for one, have 
deeply regretted, and to allow a more friendly 
feeling to take their place?” ~ 

“ Yes, Bert, I am quite willing to do so,” said 
the baronet, heartily; “and I am ‘only too 
thankful to welcome you back again. J may 
have been a jittle too imperious, and you were 
very headstrong, my boy ; the best thing we 
can do is to forget and forgive. I’m delighted to 
hear of your engagement, but, at the same time, 
I am considerably mystified to know how it came 
about. Ethel, you sly puss, were you aware 
that the lover whose cause you defended so 
valiantly yesterday against all my attacks was 
really my own son?” ‘ 

‘* No, sir, Ethel knew me only as the poor, ill- 
paid teacher of languages,” replied Bertram, 
turning towards her with a pleading look on his 
handsome face as he spoke. ‘* She learns the fact 
of our relationship now for the first time. Ethel, 
deareat, you will forgive me for having won you 
whilst under false colours ? ” 

“Tam not atall sure that I shall do so,” she 
said, gravely. “The deception that has beea 
practised towards me is simply terrible. I wouk! 
have kept your secret, Paul, had you thought 
proper to make me acquainted with it.” 

‘*But you said once that you would marry 
pone but a poor man, remember !}” he continued ; 
“and I feared to lose your confidence by letting 
you know that I belonged to the same class as 
that wretched cad Borrowdale. Thew, agaia, I 
had quarrelled with my father, and had he de- 
cided to cut me off with the proverbial shilling 
my position would not have been worth talkiag 
about. So you see I had good reasons for keep- 
ing you in ignorance of wy past history, Ethel, 
and cousins, you know, should never disagree. | 
shall take my forgiveness for granted.” : 

‘Are you not thankful, iithel,” he added, 
“that you have been permitted to escape from 
that personification of shabby gentility, a poor 
teacher 1” ; 

“ No, I liked Paul Beauchamp too well to fee! 
glad that I have lost him,” she replied, deviaively : 
“but since you are all against me I suppose I 
must consent to look favourably upon Bertram 
Framleigh instead.” 

* By so doing you will make him a very bapyy 
man,” said Bertram ; “and there being no cause 
or just impediment in the way of it, 1 don’t »*¢ 
why our merriage should not take place 00 
week.” . ‘ 

“ Sir Edward has uot given his sanction to i 
yet,” replied Ethel with a mischievous light ix her 
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clear grey eyes, “He was very much against it 
just now, and I should not like to go entirely 
against hie wishes even in the choice of a husband, 


* Circumstances alter cases,” said the Baronet, 
gravely. “should have been more than human, 
Ethel, could I have seen the estate pass from me 
and mine into other hands without experiencing 
a keen pangof regret. This regret was intensi- 
fied when I found that you were about to be 
married to a man who might or might not my xe 
a good use of the riches thus suddenly thrust 
upon him ; but having tested your faith so keenly 
I can only add now that I could not poseibly have 
a more desirable, and, may I say, a more dearly- 
loved daughter-in-law.” 

“I think that Iam almost too happy,” said 
Ethel, as she hid her tearful, blushiog face on 
Bertram’s broad shoulder. ‘Our marrisge can 
take place now without displeasing Sir Edward, 
and every cloud seems to have vanished for the 
time being. I cannot think what I have done 
to merit so much happiness, Bertram,” 

“Jé love and fidelity meant bliss in return I 
am quite sure that you are entitled to a large 
share,” said the Baronet, pleaeantly. ‘‘ Bertram, 
you gracelees youngscamp, your wife is a world 
too good for you,” 

“T am aware of that, sir!” replied Bertram ; 
“and doubtless it had some share in bringing us 
together, since extremes are generally supposed 
to meet,” 

“Maud must become acquainted with her 
cousin a8 soon as ible,”’ continued the Baronet, 
“My daughter will be only too pleased to figure 
as one of your bridesmaids, Ethel. Next to 
being @ bride, the greatest pleasure that can fall 
to a girl’s share is, I firmly believe, that of being 
a bridesmaid. You must be married at Fram- 
leigh church too, or the village people wili say 
that we have cheated them out of a fete day.” 

“Have you forgotten your appointment with 
Mr, Mullam, Uncle Edward?” inquired Ethel, 
pleasantly, when the clock was on the point of 
striking twelve, “I am afraid that we shall be 

very late,” 

‘* Bless my soul—yes! I had forgotten it alto- 
gether until you reminded me of it, child,” ex- 
claimed Sir Edward, ruefully. “I had no idea 
how quickly the time was going either. Well, 
we had better start at once, and explain the 
reason for this terrible want of puuctuality on 
our part as best we cap,” 

* * * * * 

A marriage took place ai. Framleigh church a 
week later on, and the bells rang out merrily 
from the grey old tower. 

Bertram Framleigh’s bride had already won 
golden opinions from the village people, and 
when she left the church, leaning on her hue- 
band’s arm, with pretty blue-eyed Maud Fram- 
leigh among the fair girl bridesmaids behind her, 
they strewed her pathway with flowers, and 
cheered until they were hoarse, aud found it 
necessary to refresh the inner man with some of 
the good brown ale that had been so plentifully 
provided for the occasion, 

The romantic etory connected with her birth 
was known to them al!, and it served to deepen 
the interest which her great beauty and graceful, 
kindly manver had already excited, while her 
marriage with Sir Edward’s son gave universal 
satisfaction, 

The tenantry turned out en musse to partici- 
pate in a wedding so much to their taste; and 
hospitality on a princely ecale—for rich and poor 
alike—was the order of the day at Framleigh 
Towers, 

“lt is indeed a grand old place,” Ethel re- 
marked fondly, as they were driven away in 
the carriage and pair, after going through the 
ordeal of a shower of rice and satin slippers, 
while Sir Edward, surrounded by the wedding 
Ruests, waved a farewell to them from the 
doorway, 

“Only one short year ago, Bertram, when I 
. was au obscure actress, and you an ill-paid 
teacher, we little imagined what happiness the 
future held in store for us both.” 

“Vergy true,” replied her husband, with « 
‘mile ; “‘ but even ther, we were not altogether 
without happiness, little wife, since the key-stone 


of our present bliss, the love that has beon ours 

all through the piece, was in existeuce, end it 

went a long way towards redeeming the minor 

discomforts of life.” 
* * . + . 

“Well, yes, I think we've had enough of it 
for one day,” says Mr, Merrivale, the manager of 
the “ Frivolity,” as he wipes his heated brow at 
the end of a long day’s partridge-shooting, and 
contemplates the well-filled bags with grave 
enjoyment and honest pride. “ What with good 
sport an«d glorious weather I feel that l’m grow- 
ing quite young again, and equal to any amount 
of exertion, 

* Framleigh air has given me a new digestion 
and a clearer brain. You never did a kinder 
thing in your life, Mr, Framleigh, than asking 
me down here on a visit. I have enjoyed it 
immensely, and it quite pricks my conscience— 
what litle I can afford to keep of that expensive 
luxury—-to remember the ill-feeling I bore to- 
wards you when you robbed me of a star. It’s 
® clear case of returning good for evil.” 

“Never mind,” saye Bertram Framleigh, with 
@ laugh, as they shoulder their guns and turn 
homewards, “ You would have lost your star, 
Merrivale, when her real parentage was disclosed, 
even had I been obliging enough to remove 
royself to another sphere ; so the blame of taking 
her from you does\got rest entirely upon my 
shoulders, She still plays an important part— 
in real life—and her talent, of which I am justly 
proud, is not altogether hidden.” 

The manager is spending his well-earned holi- 
day at Framleigh Towers, Ethel had expressed 
a wish that he should beinvitei, and her hus- 
band willingly consented, to the no small grati- 
fication and enjoyment of the hard-working 

manager himself, 

Bertram’s early ambition to earn fame and 
distinction for himself at the Bar is being rapidly 
realised, 

By dint of hard, unremitting siudy he has 
made up for lost time, and already he is spoken 
of in Jega! circles az a clever and promising young 
barrister. 

Sir Edward, once so averse to his son’s em- 
bracing a profession, now takes pleasure in the 
fact of his success, and reads the eloquent, 
decisive speeches, that have helped to render him 
famous, with keen enjoyment, 

Bertram’s future is full of rich promise, and 
those who have his interest so closely at heart, 
watch his rapid progress, and exult over each 
fresh triumph, are unconscious as they do so 
that their love and devotion are nerving his arm 
and rendering him strong for conquest, since 
even success must lose half its charm unless 
there are dear ones to anviaud and share the 
proud joy of the winner. " A 

James Harvey is in the receipt of a small 
annuity, and so lopg as he behaves himself 
fairly well be will never know what it is to 
want. . 

Sir Edward could hardly punish him for the 
base motive that had led to the disclosure, when 
that disclosure had been the means of bringing 
so much happiness to him and his, and the ex- 
valet’s last years are crowned by something like 
hurable prosperity. 

Mrs. Vaughan lives at Framleigh with her 
adopted daughter. Uthel leaves the house- 
keepivg entirely to her, since the little woman 
has a great desire to be useful, and in ber cuiet 
way she is really happy. 

The bond of lov. exigting between the young 
husband and wife grows stronger and firmer 
with every day of their existence. 

It has stood the test of poverty aad tempta- 
tion, and the sunshine of prosperity can but 
serye to increase the fair growth of mutual love 
and confidence that promises to last, green and 
unfading, untouched by wintry frost or blightiog 
winde, through the years yet to come, 


(tHe END) 








Macurvery has been invented which rolls iron 
in such thin sheets that 1,800 of them, piled one 





upon the other, are only one inch in height, 


MILDRED’S ORDEAL. 
— 0° 


‘}MrrprEp, you cannot deny that you love 
me, There is that flash of illumination between 
two loyal hearts that nature cannot conceal. 
Realizing this, darling, I beseech you to tell me 
why you refuse me ?” 

* Harold,” she eaid, turning her pale face to 
him, “I have no explanation for you. Do not 
think I would intentionally wound you, for I 
confess ”—with a swift, shy blueh—" that I love 
you; but so surely are our destinies separated 
that even this confession brings me no nearer to 
you. Itis impossible that 1 should ever marry 
you or apy one.” 

‘But this seems so sudden,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ when we have been raised to regard each other 
almost as Paul and Virginia! Your parents have 
always been my warmest friends, and ‘though ] 
have never before asked you to be mine, you 
must have known, dear Mildred, that you were 
the centre of all my hopes, Can it be that I 
have mistaken your father’s favour to me?” 

“ No—oh, 10!” she eaid, 

“Then, is it your sweet, gentle mother—she 
whom I love almost as dearly as Ido my owe 
mother }” 

A sudden agitation seized her, She struggled 
to speak, but her only answer was a flood of 
tears. Then she said, with a tremor in her 
voice, — 

“No, my mother does not object to you, but 
it is impossible for me to be yours. Do not,” she 

entreated, “prolong an interview that can only 
bave one result and be painful to us both. Let 
me test the depth and etrength of your love by 
asking you to relinquish me, and nob make my 
task too hard.” 

A silence fell between them, broken only by 
the rustling of the trees. To Harold Maynard 
the etruggle was a great one, For years his every 
heart-throb had beea of complete devotion to 
Mildred Lane. 

Had she not loved him the sacrifice would have 
been less; but with this knowledge, when she 
was so near him, so fair, graceful and womanly, 
he was tempted to clasp her in his arms and defy 
any fate that could separate them. But she was 
most sacred to him. His chivalry, even in that 
trying moment, was too great to claim a privilege 
that she denied him. 

“Harold,” she said, almosb in a caressing tone, 
so sweet and gentle it was, “will you not say 
good-by, and forgive me the pain that I have 
unintentionally given you?” 

And she extended her hands entreatingly %o 
him. 

He clasped them tenderly in his own, but 
found himself unable to reply. Good-bye, for- 
ever! She might almost ask him to take out his 
heart and bury it. He could not give her up 
without one last effort, 

“Mildred,” he said, and the eloquence of his 
voice thrilled her to the very heart, “1 am con- 
tent to abide by your decision on one condition-- 
that you do not make it final until six months 
or & year from this time.” 

She hesitated, then said, — 

‘This would be giving you false hope, because 
then my decision could only be the same ; but,” 
sadly, I will meet you here in a year, though it 
will only be a renewal of this trying scene, But 
you must pot see me nor write to me during 
that time, Until then, dear friend, good-bye !” 

** Until then, good-bye!” he repeated, faintly, 
as he bent and tenderJy, almost reverentiy, kissed 
the hand he held. 

With this small grain of bope he left her. Ii 
was & tiny grain, still he hoped that it might yet 
bear the fruit of perfect happiness for him, Upon 
what slender threads such weighty hopes can 
hang ! 

Mildred Lane had been raised in the lap of 
luxury, but the sunshine of prosperity had 
failed to warp the loveliness of her disposition 
Bright, winaome and beautiful, she was the 
charm not only of her home circle, but all who 
knew her. Small wonder that Harold Maynard 
almost worshipped her as an ido) of perfection 





At the time of her conversation with hira, she 
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and her father wers alcove in their elegant home. 
For more than o year preceding, the beloved 
mother’s health had been moet feeble, aud for 
mouths they had travelled with her, Now they 
had returved to their northern home, leaving her 
in the South, they said, where they hoped the 
invigorating climate and best medical skill would 
reatore her to perfect health, 

There was ovidently some dark sorrow over 
this home—darker than the absence of the 
mother or ordinary ill-health could have caused, 

Jiidred shrauk from gay society, and evidently 
the shadow which darkened her happiness also 
rested over her father, 

Those who had knowa Mr. Lane well, remarked 
that silver threads were rapidly increasing in his 
dark locks, 

A closer observer might have seen that, when 
he opsned bis morning wail he looked eagerly for 
letters that rarely failed to come, and generally 
when be read them, he sank back ia his chair 
with an oxpresaion almost of despair on his hand- 
some face, 

Once, when Mildred was sitting by him, he 
said,— 
“Daughter, have you heard from Harold 
lately +” 

Her face paled instantly as she answered in a 
low tone,— 

“No, father. You know I have noright to 
hear from him nsow—or ever, I fear.” 

“Ab, yes, poor child! I forgot,” he answered, 
a8 he laid his band pityingly upon her head. 

ne day, however, there was a change. When 
the letters were reac, how different the expres- 
sieo from that with which they were generally 
laid uside | 

‘*Mildred,’ her father exclaimed, and there 
was a thrill of ecstasy in his voice, “ your mother 
is coming bome.” 

‘Coming home!’ * Well— 
and—astrong ?” 

The laso words seemed almost dragged from 
her . her excitement. 

“Well and strong,” he cried, cheerily. 
ast, Heaven be praised, our trial is over.” 

She said nothing, but the rapt, almost seraphic 





she repeated 


“ At 


expression of her faca told more eloquently than. | ‘ 
: oa oo \ XY have your whole library condensed Into one 


| book.” AL; 


words could have done. her perfect joy 

Youth sad happiness, loug repressed, will be 
ail the more buoyant wheu released ; and if she 
had been bright vefore her troubles, Mildred. was 
dazzling now 

Az she prepared for her mother's coming, her 
siep was lightand her song a trill of happiness, 

Tae year was ended, and Harcid Maynard 
stood at the trysting-place. With the remem- 
brance of Miidred's last words, he felt that he 
had little to hope and much to dread. 

If the year had given him time to realize the 
unstable tenure of his hopes, it had also given 
him time to realise to its fullest depth how 
necessary she was to his happiness, 

He longed for her coming, and yet he wished to 
defer it. Even uncertainty of his fate was better 
than the certaiaty of his loss, 

Suddenly there was a soft rustle behind him, 
and turning, he -beheld a vision. which for ever 
dissipated his fears, 

Scales acd olushes chased each cther . 


scarcely concealed their radiant expression, and 
the hands that were outatretehed to him seemed 
to shower upon him the most exquisite happi- 
Ness, 

He felt that she was bis ab last, and he claimed 
ber with s joy which was ouly intensified by his 
pas’ suspense, 

_ After the first few happy moments, he said to 
aer,— 

** Darling, why is it that you have carried me 
through euch s trying ordealf Was it—could 
it have been because you doubted me?” 

“Ab, no! You do me injustice in thinking I 
could ever doubt your love or constancy; but a 
year ago it would have been a cruelty to have 
united your life to mine, which promised to be a 
living sorrow, Harold, do you know where my 
mother has been during the paet year 1” 

“Has she not been in the South for her 
health § he asked, in surprise. 

* Yes ; but, oh, I ehudder now to think of it! 





sa ver her | 
face, the lids that drooped timidly over her ayes | 





She has been.in an insane asylum | [ could not 
tell you of the trial through which I waa passing, 
knowing full well that your generous heart would 
have wished to share it with me, and the impoasi- 
bility of your doing so, Soon after we left home 
with her she seemed to lose her mind completely, 
and became violent and unmanegeable, Through 
the advice of physicians we placed her iu an 
asylum, and stayed with her until they declared 
that, unlees she was severed from every association 
of her past life, it would be impossible to cure 
her; and, indeed, they gave us but pitiful 
encouragement that she would ever be herself 
again, I vowed that as long as her life lasted 
Lshould leave myself iree to be with her, and 
care for her, whenever ib could be allowed. 
Now she ia with us agaia, and I am free to enjoy 
her health and happiness, and—to eecept your 
love 1” 

“Th was for this, my unselfich darling, that 
you denied met’ drawing her to him tenderly. 
“Truly I feel more blessed than ever, and the 
sunshine which has burst through the clouds is 
more bright than if it had never been oyer- 
shadowed for a iittle time.’ 








FACETLE. 


a 


Oxzepaca : “ The girls are not so pretty as they 
were twenty years ago.” Miss Perte: “ Well, 
neither are you.” 

“My dear, have you given fresh water to the 
goldfish?” No, mamma; they haven't drunk 
what they’ve got already.” 

Mr. Newwep (sniffing): “These eggs do not 
seem very fresh.” Young Wife: ‘* Nonsense, my 
dear. They are just out of the store t” 

Sse: “You say the chicken soup isn’b good % 
Why, I told the couk how to make it. Perhaps 
she didn’t catch the idea.” He: “I think it was 
the chicken she didn’t catch,” 

A.: “I have $0,000 volumes.” B.: “And yet 


“What's that? B.: “The 
dictionary.” 

Cosmist: “A pennyworth of camphor, did 
you say, my boy *?” Fanny Boy: “ You, that’s 
what Icam-phor,” Then the chemist wouldn't 
serve him, and no wonder, 

Mus, Griz: “Ob, dear! I’ve sung to this 
baby fer an hour, and she hasn’b stopped crying 
yet.” Mr. Grill: ‘“‘ Probably she has been wait- 
ing for you to stop.” 

Suz: “ Thies dreaa doesn't become my com- 
plexion. I muet change it,” He: “More 
expense? I can’p stand it; you'll rain me!” 
She: “You silly! I don’t mean the dress ; I 
mean the complexion,” 

Famiry Puyagran;: “See here! If ordered an 
immediate and ovmplete cessation of all mental 
jabour, and here I find you writing.’ Literary 
Man: “It’s. nothing—nothiug s? all; only a 
society novel.” 

Matrimonrar Acent: “Just one thing more ! 
how old are you?” Mise Sivgler: “ Twenty- 
five years.” “Oh, well, you can easily ‘say you 
are five years younger.” “Ob, I’ve done that 
already.” 

BROWNERIGGE (te. waitress, who “has handed 
him a newspaper); “Ain’t you got nothing 
comic? J like to ’ave something funny to look at 
while I’m a-heatin’.”” Waitress: “There's a 
looking- glass straight ia front of you, air,” 

Mrs. Jay: “When Mra, Parvenu was poor 
they used to say she was a great talker; but. 
since she has become rich it ia quite different.” 
Mrs. Hay: “Indeed | What do they say she is 
now?” Mra, Jay: “A> brilliand conversa- 
tionaliat.”’ 

“ Lar me tell you, Mr, Thomas," sald a happy 
mother to a rustic neighbour, “my son Ernest 
has got a first prize,’ “Qh! I quite understand 
your feelings, marm,” eaid Mr, Thomas. *‘ I felt 
just the same when our young pig carried off a 
medal at the agricultural ehow.” 





“J THOUGHT you were ¢ 
Keanwit,” said one young man. “I've though 
better of it, She’s a lovely 
perament prevented it, 
obstinate dis ” "You don’t mean it!” 
“Yes, asked her to be mine three months ago, 
She eaid ‘No’ then, and haen’t given in yet,” 

Son ; “ And the missionary waa eaten by the 
cannibal! Will the missio go to Heaven!” 
Father: “Oh, yeat” Son: “ Wilt the canni- 
bal?’’ Father: “No.” Son: “He'll not? 
Why, how can the missionary ge ta, Heaven if the 
canvibal doesn’t, when the missionary ia inside 
of the cannibal?” 

“Me, Lrvevy,” said the editor, “ just knock off 
two or three dozen jokes, will you!” ‘* All 
right.” “ Without reference to the new 
woman.” “ Y-yes.” © "Or the bieyele.” The 
humorist turned away in silent dejection. In a 
few minutes he returned and laid a sheet of paper 
on the desk, ‘I've drawn up my resignation,” 
he eaid, 


Tur German professorof music to be meb with 


| in English drawing-rooms is an entertaining old 


gentleman. To him, recently, a lady said, when 


| one of his corspositions had just been rendered 


: 
t 





by one of the guests: “How did you like the 
rendering of your song, professor?” ‘Vas dot 
my song!” replied. the professor. “I did not 
know him.” 

Tars is what was heard in a theatre the other 
night, They were in a private box, and she was 
both pretty and well-dressed. But she wae ina 
bad temper because she could nob see the stage, 
“ Why,” said he, trying to mollify her, ‘' did you 
not bring your opera glass?” ‘I did, but I can’t 
vee it.” ‘Isit broken!” ‘No, but I forgot to 
pus on my braceleta.’’ 

Jemima Ayn; “If you please, mum, I’ve come 
in answer to theadvertisement foracook.” Lad 
of few words: “Yes, Character all right?” 
Jemima Ann: “As right as rain, num, If it 
hadn’t a bin suitable, I shouldn't ha’ come. 
knows the last three gals as has hadd the place 
and they all gives you # very ‘igh eharacter, 
indeed |” 

Tuxy were on the beautiful Thames just: above 
Richmond. The night was balmy, and for a time 
the conversation had lagged. Suddenly the young 
lady remarked: ‘ The river seems much lowe: 
to-night than last night.” “ I did not notice i*, 
How do you tell?” “Well, can’t you see that 
the water is not so near the top of the boat!” 
“ Bet last night there were four in the boat, and 
to-night we are all salons.” “ Well, I don't see 
how that could make thé river higher or lower.” 
He was too dumbfounded to anawer, so he changed 
the conversation. 

“ Buppy,” aaid her mistress, “ there was 6 mac 
in the kitchen until half past ten last night.” 
“Yes, mum,” said Biddy, (whose memory i 

r) “it wur me only brother, mum ; ‘tis twins 
we are, and I haven't seen him for four or five 
years.” '* Yes, I knew it was your only brother ; 
but I wanted to know which one, the one whose 
noarriage you attended iast Thursday, or the one 
whose funeral you attended Sunday week, or the 
one who sent you the telegram from Liverpool 
when he was drowned Christmas Eve?” Natur- 
ally, Biddy couldn’t remember, 

Hs was barely twenty-one, His moustache 
was merely a delicate hind, he had been to tw 
French balls, bad a bowing acquaintance with 
three third-rate actresses, and no one could ever 
tell him anything that he didn’t know, He 
admired a woman whose age was 9 stationary 
twenty-nine, whose hair was adjustable, and 
whose tense was Past. He his hand 
wearily over his wrinkless brow, and paid his 
court in the following unim terms : 
My child, I have only the remains of a wosted 
life to offer to you. “i am tired of everything 
Everything bores me. Society bas beem my ruia ' 
But if you like to take pity on @ man who bo: 
drunk the cup of Pleasure to its bitter dregs, and 
frittered away a noble career, I am. willing ‘ 
devote the poer remnant of iny life to you 
entirely.” But the woman, shook her head, aud 


turned eside to hide a smile, saying to here:'!: 
“Why, he is even younger than I thought!” 








_ of the Robes will not begin until next year, unlevs 


Sept. 7, 1895. 
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SOCIETY. 


Auone the sponsors of the Princess Irene, 
daughter of the Grand Ducheve Xenia, were: 
named the Princess of Wales, the Queen of 
Denmark, and the Queen of the Hellenes. 


Tue Duchess of Buccleuch’s duties as Mistress 


‘in unforeseen. circumstances. Her Grace a 
pleased to be reinstalled in office, being muc 
attached to the Queen, who honours the Duchess 
with a great regard, ; 

Tux German Emperor has promised to mount, 
a pulpit on the First of September, and preach a’ 
sermon as Suma@us Episcopue of Prussia, Of 
that day the church in which he officiates will be 
dedicated to the memory of William I.; and the 
Fete of Sedan, It will; it is eaid, be emblematic 
of the union of peace and ‘war. 

Prince CHRISTIAN will stay.at Kissengen until 
the 27th, when he ia going to visit his nephew 
the Duke of Augustenburg in Silesia. He will 
pay several ether visite in Germany during 
September before goirg to Darmstadt, where 
Princess Christian ie to proceed, on the termina- 
tion of her * cure” at Bad-Nauheim. 

Tar Prince of Wales is to be on Desside Garhi 
the last ten days of. September, and H.R.H. 
be the guest of the Queen at Balmoral, and 
of the Dake and Duchess of Fife at Old Mar 
Lodge. There are to be deer-drives in White- 
month Forest while the Prince is at Balmoral, 
and ia Mar Foreet when he ia at Old Mar Lodge. 
The Prince will come south on Tueaday, 
October Ist, to Kirkstall Grange, near Leeds, 
when he is to be the guess of Mr, Erneat Beckett, 
for the Musical Festival, until the - following 
Thursday afternoon, when he will leave for 
Londen, as H.R, wishes to be at Kempton 
Park on Friday to see his unbeaten colt Per- 

immon run for the Imperial Produce Stakes of 
£5.00, The Prince of Wales intends to be at 
Newwerket during the Second October. and 
Houghton Meetings before going to Sundripgham 
for the winter. 

Tusk will be almost the same difference in 
age between little Prince Edward of York ‘atid 
his succeasor in the wursery at York House’ as 
there was between his father and his late uncle, 
the Duke of Clarence, That the baby prince is 
not to remain the sole monarch of bis nursery is, 
of course, most Welcome hews, aa at present he is 
the only direct heir, sc to say, to the Crown, the 
little daughter of the Duchess of Fife, althongh 
strictly in the line of succession, being generally 
regarded as quite a last resource in the event of 
the Duke of York’s children failing to succeed, 
Whether his successor be a prince or princess, the 
vee Prince Edward weed not fear rivalry in the 
affections of either of his grandmothers, both of 
whom are hig devoted slaves. 

Lowraer Castus, where the Emperor William 
has been # guest, and where the Prince of Wales 
is to spend a week next January, has never been 
& regular “‘ show” place, but it ie one of the 
finest country sents in Great Britain. Tae 
immense house combines the castellate style of 
the thirteenth century with the Gothic cathedral 
style Tt was rebuilt by Smirke between 1806 
snd 1811 on the site of an ancient mansion which 
had been destroyed by fire. The hall and the 
grand staircase are very five, and so, alao, are the 
Pa ea aa drawing-room, aud the library, 
The interior ie superbly decorated and furnished, 
and it contains splendid collectiona of sporting 
trophies from all patts of the world, of old ‘arms, 
ond of china, besides a very choice gallery of Old 
Masters, thirty-three pictures by Hogarth, aud a 
large collection of family portraits, beginning 
with Sir John Lowther im 1657... The library bas 
one of the best private collections of books and 
mauuscripte in England, The visitors’ book con- 
tains & unique collection of autographs, dating 
from 1812. In the drawing-room is Tippoo 

abib’s famous euite of ivory furniture, which is 
cecorated with gold. The Queen and the Duchess 
of Kent visited Lowther about sixty years 


and there is a bustof Her Majeaty in the picture- 





STATISTICS, 


In) London over ten millions of letters are de- 
liyered weekly. ‘ 

. Jn the’ Vatican Library is: a Bible which 
weighs 520ibs. 

Bass’s pay about £4600 a week to the. rail- 
way companies for carriage, 

°£150,000 worth of diamonde is found in 
Kimberley every week. 

Ows-virta of the whole of the African conti- 
nent is a desert. 

It takes about three seconds for a message to 
go from one end, of the Atlantic cable to the 
other—about 700 miles a second. 

Iv is calculated that in moving about from one 
place to another the people of this country spend 
about £150,000 a day. 





GEMS. 


Tue truly noble heart bears no resentment. 
tT is cowardice to fear men, but descretion to 
fear women, 

Ir happiness in this life is your object, don’t 
try too fora to get rich, 

Tae firat of all virtues ie innocence ; the second 
is modesty; and neither departe without being 
quickly followed by the other. 

Sometimes we lose friends for whose loss our 
regret is greater than our grief, and others for 
whom our grief is greater than our :egret. 

TASERE appears to exist a greater desire to live 
long than to live well. Measure by man’s de- 
sires, he éannot live long enough ; measure by his 
evil deeds, and—he has lived too long. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Peacn Saver.—Beat.a quarter of a pound of 
butter to a creato and’ add gradually a half 
cap of powdered sugar; beat until very, very 
light. Mash or press two large mellow peaches 
through a colander, add a little at s time to the 
butter and sugar, beating all the while. When 
very light rurn into @ dish aud stand in the re- 
frigerator to harden. 

Pinzarrre Cures, — Select large, perfeci!y 
sound pines ; pare them and cut them into very 
thin slices. . Weigh and allow one pound of sugar 
to each pound of pineapple. Put there slices on 

latters and sprinkle over the sugar. Stand them 
fn a warm place (like a drying closat) for a week. 
Turnthe fruit every day until dry. Now put 
them in a hot oven for ten minutes When 
cool, put them away in tin boxes with waxed 
paper between, This will keep all winter. 


QoosEBERRY JELLY.—Four pounds goose berries, | 


pound and a half.red currants, sugar. Wash the 
gooseberries and currants, and put them in a 
preserving pan with four breakfast cupfulle of 
water, bring it to boiling point, and, after boiling 
gently for. five minutes, pour all into a pointed 
flannel jelly bag, and allow it to strain quite dry. 
Measure the aay Mg each pint . Ma add : 
pound of sugar... Put. the pan ov the fire, an 
stir icceeuie till. it boile, allowing it to boii for 
ten minutes, then skim and pot. 

Currey Jetty. — Put one tablespoonful of 
gelatine to soak in four tablespoonfuls of water. 
Stone one quart of eherries, saving all the liquor 
that you can drain while:stoviog. Add this 
liquor to the gelatine, then add sufficient boiling 
water to. make in al} one pint of liquid. As 
soon as the gelatine is dissolved add sufficent 
sugar to sweeten. Remember, enough must be 
added to sweeten the cherries also. Turn the 
cherries intoa glass dish, strain over the jelly 
mixture and atand away to cool, Serve plain or 


with whipped cream, . 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue bamboo tree rarely blossoms till its 30tb 
year. " . 
Nxagcy ten per cent. of Huropean fluwers’ are 
scent-giving. 

Caiico was first introduce! from Calicut, 
India, as stuff for gentlemen's clothes, m 

A Frenon optician has recently brought oub 
an entirely new kind of field or opera glass, 
which may be folded up flat and carried ‘in the 
pocket.” 

Tue. only birds found in Alaska after winter 
sets in are ptarmigan, or Arctic grouse, and the 
Arctic owl, both of which ¢' e their plumage 
as the season advances from dark brown to white. 

THERE are doors in some old houres of Holland 
which were in former days never used except for 
funerals and weddings. After the bride and 
groom had passel the door was nailed up to 
await the next occasion, 

Tux Esquimaux have no chairs or stools, and 
know nething of the comfort to be derived from 
their use, The attivode usually assumel by 
the men when in the hut is to sit with their 
legs crogsed tailor fashion, while the women sit 
flat down. 

In Malta beez are plentiful, and bec-stings are 
in such repute as a cure for rheumatism that 
resort to this ptimitive method of inoculation 
has been in common practice in severe cases for 
generations, the results, it is said, having been 
moet satisfact ry to the patients. 

Tse “ hommiog-bird flower” of Eastern 
Turkey is a unique specimen of floral. mimicry. 
It ig a beautiful blossom of variegated hues, the 
total length of the entire flower being about one 
and three-quarters inches. As one might imagine 
from its name, it is an exact image of a miniature 
humming-bird. The breast is yreen, the wings 


deep rose colour, the throat yellow, and the-bead: 


and beak almogt pure black. The only particular 
in which it is nota perfect bird is that the stem 
gives it the appearance of having but a single. leg 
and foot. 

Tar largest toy factory in the world is in New 
York, where playthings in tin are manufactured 
literally by the million. 1s stands five stories 
high, and turne out 1697 distinct varieties of 
tin toys. No, 1 is a tin horse; 1,607 « tin 


menagerie The output of circular tin whistles” 


is 2,090,000 per annum. To make a tin horse 
twelve inches inches long dies have to be cast 
‘costing £15, “The children of different countries 
have different tastes, but tin swords are wanted 
all over the world, the military instinct being as 
univérsal in the nurseries as in the Courta and 
Cabinets of the world, 

Sicns.in the desert, indicating the trails and 
giving directions as to the newest springs and 
wells of fresh water, are to be erected by Arizona 
and California in the desolate regions on either 
side of the Colorado River, where so many 
tragedies have occurred through miners and others 
losing their way and dying from thirst, The 
sigus are high poles of gas pipe, with big squares 
of sheet iron at the top, and are painted red, as 
that ie the colour that can be seen the preatess 
distance in that region. The lettering will dcll 
the distance from point to point, and the location 
of the nearest water holes, 

Tue British crusier Terrible, recently launched 
on the Clyde, ie the most powerful vessel in the 
world. The length of the great war vewel is 
over all 538ft.; breadth, 71ft. ; depth to upper 
deck, 43?t, 4ia. The displacement is 14 250 tous, 
being an enormous increase on ‘the Jilenhkcim or 
the Blake, the largest vessela of this type in the 
British Navy. The Terrible has no belt of wide 
armour, as in previous menu-of- war, the machinory 

i ines being protected by a steel arcied 


and magazin 
deck of great strength. The top of this arch i: 


81lft. above the water-line, while the edges are 
7ft. below the sides of the vessel, The enginss 
are triple expansion, and indicate 25,000 horae- 
power, and will deve'op a speed of 22: knots. 
The vessel ic a new departure in warship con- 
struction, being built on the lines of the large 
Atlantic liners, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


turgur.—Congult some ox pert in electricity. 

Evcewr.—-You can obtain it at any post-office 

Ross.—The name means literally “ fine view.” 

H. B.—December 9th, 1540, fell on Wodnerday. 

Qurnist.—Bank of Engiand notes are not a legal 
tender in Scotjand. 

A Parenr.—Ask the headmaster; he will most 
readily give full information. 


Oonrers.—Take it to a dealer in old coins, and ask 
him to value it 


8. 6.—A competitive examination has to be passed 
im almost ail cases. 

Trovstep.—Continue as you have been doing; there 
ia no other way. 

Herty.—27th May, 1860, was a Thureday ; 19th April 
1873, was « Saturday. 

Ix Naep or Apvics.—You must furnish more par- 
ticulars or we cannot aesiat you. 

Bippy.—Olesing up all crevices with plaster of Paris 
or cemment is the real cure. 

Eriqverrs.—Assuredly ; all who come to the marxiage 
are guests, and can do so only on invitation, 

Toise.— Wash the chains with water containing oxalic 
acid (pennywurtb) then rub up with Brooke's soap, 

Repeittious Davanrer.—It is ton difficult and dell- 
cate a question, and we do not Uke to interfere with 
paterna! authority or Influence. 

Part.—Applicants for enlistment in the United States 
Army sare subjected to a rigid examination, and only 
about one in twenty-five is 

Karrvy.—You might try with a little spirits of wine 
sod water, pouring it through; but we cannot promise 
you , much depends on the quality of colour, 

Mornpovas.—There is no fixed walue for old coins; it 
fluctuates greatly in accordance with the laws of supply 
aad demand. 

8at.—We cannot recommend you any good dyes of 
the colour named that you could make up cheaply for 
what you requtre. 

Osxnvy Scor.—We do not think it is worth your while 
oer application, as, naturally, Englishmen are pre- 





LaLaae.—Etraw bonnets can be cleanet by first 
bvrushizg them with soap and water, and then with a 
solution of oxalic acid. 


Wonrrtro Mosraxss.—The servant being oon by 
the moath is entitled to a month's avtice, which can be 
given at any time. 


Eriquerrs.—-It is always difficult to advise in such 
oeaes. If there is a proper understanding between you 
We Seo no reason why you should not give the presents 
you suggest. 

A, G@. F.—Prom Aldershot to Waterloo, single fare, 
24. Od., thence to Liverpool-street, Great EKastern Ratl- 
way, to Cambridge, single fare, 48. 7d. The journey 
ould be acoomplished in about five hours. 


Frawow.—As far as we can ascertain, the Cape 


Mounted Police are not open to recruits of any kind 
from this country ; but write to the Agent.General for 
Oapo, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. 


Cooma a py — not given ia = 
a Perhaps a perusal of the y papers 
th $y would aid you in the search for the novelties 

you re. 


inguisitive.—We can give no tniormation regard- 

the company, because it ia a private one, and does 

not issue rex to the pubiic; the only source of poe- 
afbie information is the secretary. 


Invtenant.—Keoep your receipt safe, and either make 
no veply to demand for payment, or send back account 
with a line written across saying, ‘‘I don’t owe this ;” 
if they sue you you would have expenses against them. 

O.rve.—The Oolonies train their own teachers, and 
India is net an open field; but get “ Professional 
Handbook,” price $d. from Government Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8. W. 

A Svurrerner.—We do not give medical advice; even 
ii we did we should hesitate to suggest anything ae a 
certain cure in a case like yours, which seldom yields to 
anything except change of climate. 

Ameitiovs.—The expenses attendant upon publishing 
aro 80 great, and present themselves in so many phases, 
that you would lose, in attempting to make it known, 
more than the sale could possibly return to you. Take 
our advice, do not try is. 


Heara Berr.—Indiscriminate praise is as much to be 
found fault with as fulsome flattery. He or she who 
hestows etther is apt to be suspected of insincerity, and 
but little weight is attached to what either may say. 
True oriticlem is based upon truth, and any deviation 
from it is unjust to the person criticised. 

D. O.—Tithe-barns, in England, were receptacles for 
the corn and produce which were given as tithes to 
the Ghurch in the olden days. Very few of these old 
structures now romain, the custom of paying tenths 
in kind baviug almost entirely disappeared, Indeed, 
the tax itself on many estates has m abolished by 
commutation. 





Bay.—We know of no cure for shortsighted ness except 
the use of glasses ; but theae should be avoided except 
in cases of absolute necessity. Many persons who are 
short-sighted have strong sight ; and to such we would 
say, do not resort to artificial aid without good advice. 


PerpPiexep Tep.—Why do you not ask th. young 
lady what she means by it, if an ng? itis much 
better to do this than to be wondering and puzz 
over what one cannot understand. She will very likely 
explain her conduct ; then all will be well. 


G. F. M.—The climate of Tobago fs bot and moist, 
thy to 


too vague. 

Curious One.—Shakers are seceders from the Quakers, 
so-called from their contortions of the body in Divine 
worship. They arose in Lancashire in 1747, and were 
joined by Ann Lee in 1758, under whom they emigrated 
to New York in i774. There are atill small congregations 
of them in England. 


Jack Tan. —The “qualifications necessary to become 
an ordinary seaman” must be acquired practically on 
board ship, either by your going as an apprentice for 
four years (which is the preferable way) oF by getting 
an epgegement as an 0.8. (ordinary seaman) after 
sailing two yeara going up {or examination for second 
mate's certificate, 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


Every day is a fresh beginning : 
— is the world made new, 
You, who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 
A hope for me and a hupe for you. 


All the past things are past and over. 

The tasks are done, and the tears are shed. 
Yosterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 

Y ‘s wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Ave healed with the healing which might has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and ead days, and bad days which 


never 
eo a with their bloom and their 
Theis fainess of sunghine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot recall them, 
Cannot undo, and cannot atone, 
God in bis mercy receive, forgive them ! 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly ; 
Here is the spsxt earth all reborn ; 

Here are the tired limbs tly 
To face the sun, and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Ev is a fresh beginning, 

i oa soul, to the glad refrain, 

old sorrow and older stnaing, 

And puzzles f and pain, 

Take heart with the day ve seats pus oO 


Lovey Liz,—If you are ared to face all sorts of 
discouragements and drawbacks, and have the money 
and will to persevere in spite of what may seem almost 
insurmountable cbatacies, you may finally achieve 
success; but it is slow and tedious work. Young 
women who have no means or friends to rely on, some- 
times undergo ordeals from which the bravest might 
ebrink. 


QO. F.—A lodger may intimate to a landlady a week 
before he goes ou holiday that he will not require his 
roows after that day weel, butif they are still unlet 
when he returns on such a date he will be glad to bave 
them again; if he does not do this, but goes without 
any intimation, he is supposed to desire to have the 
rooms kept for him, and must pay rent for the time 
he is absent. 


Ioyoramus.—"' What will Mrs. Grundy say?" is the 
coustant exclamation of a female character in an ojd 
play called ‘‘Speed the Plough.” Mrs. Grundy being a 
neighbour of whom she stood in awe; Mrs, Grundy is 
now regarded as the embodiment of “Society,” and 
“What will Mrs. Grundy say?” means what will 
Society or our neighbours think of such and suoh o 
thing 


Unprorep.—Nine years are not too much difference 
between « young couple; ind a@ woman of eighteen 
or twenty should prefer a man of twenty-eight or tuirty 
to one of her own age; and as for the hope of steadying 
a young rake after mar , don’t speak of it. If you 
run into such a scrape with your eyes open, you must 
take the consequences ; you will then perhaps become 
one of the awful examples to other rake admirers. 


Torsy.—Whether young people should exchange 
sents depends entirely upon circumstances, eir 
relations aud the customs of the place in which they 
live. It is generally thought that one may upon almost 
any occasion present flowers, books or music if 
are musically inclined. As a rule, however, the fewer 
the presents exchanged between young men aud women 
who are not en, 
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Bonwre Mary.—It the man is coming 
fo a fciendly way it welt foolish you to 
call him to account, people are quite to 
flatter theraselves that affection ape 
there ie none that is partic It you set 
about questioning him he may offence and leave 


you altogether. 


Amatrvr.—You ht try the following size. The 


retcar hep henge ly clean and to begin. 
Fckte balf am ounce ising’ wh! diesolve tu just 
sufficient water to cover it, dissolved add hail a 


pint of rectified spirits of wine. Then increase the 
quantity to make the whole up to one pint. When not 
in use koep it closely corked. Two coats are gonerally 


in the open air, even the refreshments beinz 
served under a tent, though sometimes a broad verandab, 
fronting upon an extensive lawn, is selected for the 
occasion, which like but more 
select or exclusive, and governed, more or — 
rules of etiquette observed in soviety. ere 
ia no need for the f of the room, 
and the guests can be at while 


Youre Coox.—To make a pudding of currants, 
bot ig ong pote: will make a ey 
ae 
stalks, raeasure as y hanging 


Covi 
slightly battered, and = the orust cutoff. Pata 


layer of currants on and then a layer 
suger; than other be Sritenk casei’ 


at 


until the dish is , finishing at the with verv 
thin slices of bread. het tt tn the oven andl bana, fal! 
en hour. Serve it either warm or cold, and eat it with 


sweetened cream. Instead of currants, you may take 
cherries (firat stoning them), raspberri 
plums (frst extracting the stones), stewed cranberries, 
or stewed goose! Cs 


baking. When ft ia sent to the table have sugar st 
hand, for it may prove not sweet enough for some 
tastes. 








Tes Lo Rravze, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; o: Quarterly, One Shilling and Mighspencs. 


Arx Back Numwsxes, Pants and Votes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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Tax INDEX To Vor. LXIV. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


e@ Avv Lerrens to st AppErssxp to Tax Eprron oF 
Tux Lospow Reapes, 834, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
acripta. 


London! Published for the Proprietor, st 884, Strand 
by G. F. OConwrorp; and printed by Wooprart and 
70 to 76 Long Aare, W.0, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


- CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE isadmitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable reniedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e 


ONLY Gan UINE, 





It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. So~te ManvuracrurER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAYS PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THEE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THRE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and ali Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 1] and 4, 
or by letter. 








Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


Ve N PATENT DIAGONAL 


SEAM CORSETS, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 1ld., 5s. lid., 6s. lld., 7s. 11d. 
per pair and upwards. 

**Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” 
~— Queen. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 
i\ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
i the United Kingdom and Colonies. 












Quickiy correct all] 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms s0 preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of ail Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 — by the 

kT. TOWLE 


\ Pills iSor 


FEMA LES Chemist, Nottingham, 
Pieware of imitations injurious & worthless ! | 














RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 
N.B.=-In Half the Time and with, Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 


Penny Packets of the “ Rising 8un" than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi- 


nary Blackle 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 


Tarnishing as other kinds, 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch -Borax, Gum, Wax, &«., as well as the STAVCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, : 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BUAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d. Boxes. 


sin it are combined, in their 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One fo 


cover postage) Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


2 stamps (to 





SILEX LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer fom HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 


hk . a PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. 


3NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO.. 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


POST-FREE. 


te. mane “nab adia: SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 


FROM Ils. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN ae SENT TO ANY 


_ PART OF THE  VVORLD. 
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WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM ) PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
| Sick Headache, Constipation, 














tara ae 6h Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


SAINT HELENS 
ss: SE 


Disordered Liver, and 
Female Ailments, 








C on tains Fifty-six Pills. | 
THE SALE iS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 








Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHAN’sS ToVoeTyE YASStTsE: 
Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 
In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 








Bottles NEAYV E’S 
Sold E*OOD 
hci 2 FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- ‘7 S 
menis. — akon the hin Clr Smooth, LOTIO N | NEA. EE Fm) 
A EON | FOOD. 
| 
| 
j 








A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION. 


| 2s. | 
SOLD oe 

PEPPER S is WININE AND IRON EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 
100 Small Packets of SHOWY 

GREAT NERVE STRENGTAT. FLOWER SEEDS, l/-. Post 

wy 2. 
Seah: Sygate Sener. free 1/2. Certain to, please, or 
STONE, Loudwater, Bucks. 





Promotes Appetite, Cures oy 
Hyateria, Nervous Complaints, 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 


coll USE ONLY , 
PPS! be e C k i TL S 


OCOA Batt 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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SUNLIGHT 


WRAPPER 
SOAP COMPETITION, 
BOOK PRIZES 
during 1895. 
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Full Particulars round each 
Tablet of 
SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


it 


A LONG LIST of CHOICE BOOKS to SELECT FROM. 
Mei eee ILTLIIIIIIIIIITIIZZZ_ 
S WOTE - IIE ORTANT. 


Clergymen, Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, Sunday-schoot 
Superintendents and Teachers, may form ‘‘Book Clubs" amongst 
their Parishioners, Congregations, and Scholars, and by collecting 
Sunlight Soap Wras ‘pers soon have « valuable Library. 
VMI /) WI CLL 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, Nr. Birkenhead. 
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Given Awa (! Re- ot ai Medal Rubber Stamps. | 


Your uame, your Monogram, bottle of 
wi ag lo tye ink, @ Pads, Box and Brush a 
a aaa u ea 9d., post free ; w ith Marking Ink or | 
Pex ici} is. “Bd. Nickel Silve > Be n and | 
Pencil Case, with Name 8t tam, ad. | 


3 ~— P, od. Watch Case, beautifully chaser 
very other description of Ruble er 



















Should always be kept at hand 


| WHetpron’s PIs 


Stencils, Hand-printing appl ances &e., 
half the 1 sual price Sent for Li f 
ired Ilustrat Agents ws l 


ss t Crystal Pal: <r eae vo ary) s sad, Letom, N. Gold E Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 
eee eget ont Daten Tab haste eM WHIMLPTON’S PILLS 





The Best General Family Medicine 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 
WHELETON’S PILLS 
WHELPLON’S PILLS 


‘Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON OINTMENT 
’ 
WHELPTON S OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 















Cure Headache at Once 


“DELICIOUS « NEW + PERFUME > 


Tue PRown Perfumery C® 
Crab si sae 


Set your Liver in Order 


mits aE SOA Ly ee sas genera ed 
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TORR anda dh xe celebrated 
ACR WN LAVENDE R SALTS 


Sold Ev ‘eryvyr here. Re eject Counterfeits. 


Riga toe! fiw 


me heey ig a 
ai wary ee Fig stay e ee 


Cures Eczema 
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So 


Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them 


Sold_by all Chemists, 7}4., 1s. 1d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





OTTrEL’s | 
UNLABELLED STRONG) 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Thess noted Pills always remove all obstructions, arising from any cause 
atever, where S and Pem yroyal Pills fail. Invaluable to married 


women. Post-free ander cover, for 44and 83stamps from THOMAS OTTEY, | 
Chem ist, Burton-on-Trent,  Pleaed mieeiiten paper, — | 
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